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65-801 trs. 

The technical 
single sac for 
alpinism, 
climbing, skiing 
and expeditions. 



65-801 trs. 

Single sac with 
front pocket. 
Ideal for serious 
walking and 
outdoor pursuits. 




65-801 trs. 


Optional dual sac 
with bottom 
access and front 
pocket. A versatile 
pack for serious 
walking, trekking 
and outdoor 
pursuits. 


E sac with bottom zip 

access. Available in 
_ three back lengths. 



OUTSIDE PACKS FEATURE: 

• waterproof, tough Ultra 12 canvas. • four graduated back lenghs. 

• closed cell supportive foam back pad. • twin alloy back staves, 

• spinal and head cavities. • inbuilt lumbar pad. 

• full wrap, contoured hip belt. • shaped shoulder straps. 

• top, hip and chest loader straps. 


tatertrelc 


Please write for free Intertrek and Outside brochures. 


JURKIEWICZ CAMPING CTR.-47 Wollongong Street. FYSHWICK 2609. Phone: (062) 80 6619 FLINDERS CAMPING rre-108 Gawler Place, ADELAIDE 5000. Phone: (08) 223 1913. 

EASTWOOD CAMPING CTR-3 Trelawny Street, EASTWOOD 2122. Phone: (02) 858 3833. SUSHCRAFT EGUIPMENT-29 Stewart Street, WOLLONGONG 2500. Phone: (042) 29 6748. 

OU1SPORTS— 340 8 Hawthorn Road, CAULFIELD SOUTH 3162. Phone: (03) 523 5727. THE WILDERNESS SHOP-1 Carrington Road. BOX HILL 3128. Phone: (03) 898 3742. 

OUTSPORTS— 36 Young Street. FRANKSION 3199. Phone: (03) 783 2079. TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT-Shop 10,600SherwoodRoad,SHERWOOD4075. Phone:(07)3795549. 

JOLLY SWAGMAN- 107 Elizabeth Street, HOBART 7000. Phone: (002) 34 3999. MOUNTAIN EGUIPMENT-291 Sussex Street. SYDNEY 2000. Phone: (02) 264 3146. 
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10 Good Reasons 
to choose a 
Paddy 
Pallin 
Sleeping 
Bag 


1 Quality by Design — Thousands 
of design hours go into making 
Paddy Pallin sleeping bags the best. 
And every design is field tested. 

2 Meticulous Construction — 

Our bags are built to last. Check our 
details like seam strength, even 
stitching and fill weights. 

3 Quality Fill — A bag is only as 
good as its filling. We use premium 
down to ensure maximum loft for mini¬ 
mum weight. Our versatile Dacron bags 
contain proven Hollofil and Quallofil. 

4 Finest Fabrics — The very best 
high denier, down proof nylons. 
They're lightweight, tough and fast 
drying. We also offer ba 
cotton inners. 


5 Great Shapes — Our range inc¬ 
ludes rectangular, semi-rectangular 
and mummy shaped bags. 

6 Unique Features — Like our posi- 
lok loops, cleverly contoured hoods, 
easy to adjust acorn gripdrawcords, 
handy security pouches, extra deep 
draught flaps, snug shoulder muffs and 
trouble free zippers. 

7 Bags for all Seasons — The 

Paddy Pallin grading system gives a 
detailed season rating so you can 
select the right bag for your needs. 


8 Test of Time — Our bags pass with 
flying colours. After making sleeping 
bags for over 50 years, we 
know many have given a generation of 
dependable service. 

9 The Best Range — Paddy Pallin 
has a bag for you whether you're 
cruising the Whitsundays or going 
for the summit of K2. 

The Paddy Pallin Guarantee 
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An Unholy Alliance 

Wilderness pursuits ‘educators’ get into bed with bureaucrats 



▲ THE CURRENT EXPLOSION IN OUTDOOR 
adventure pursuits has been accompanied by 
the formation of an alliance between many of 
those professionally involved in teaching 
these activities (in both commercial 
organizations and educational institutions) 
and government bureaucrats. 

Seizing the opportunity to make a living 
doing what they like, rucksack sports 
enthusiasts, encouraged by the upsurge of 
interest in wilderness activities, have swarmed 
to take advantage of the boom. In particular, 
those with a teaching background have seen 
it as manna from heaven. A new industry has 
sprung up—a shanty-town of hopefuls with 
dollar signs in their eyes and esoteric 
qualifications clutched firmly in their fists. 

Accompanying the development in outdoor 
pursuits has been a sharp increase in the 
extent and scale of general litigation in the 
community. The daily newspapers frequently 
carry stories of massive damages being 
awarded under the most extraordinary 
circumstances. It is therefore hardly surprising 
that anyone involved in teaching adventure 
pursuits (which themselves are potentially 
dangerous activities) would be concerned at 
this trend. When those involved are unusually 
conservative and unadventurous, their 
concern is all the greater. Seeking to reduce 
their exposure to the risk of litigation, they 
have sought to insure themselves against its 
possible consequences. But having little in the 
way of relevant statistics and no under¬ 
standing of the nature of the activities 
involved, insurance underwriters have been 
reluctant to provide the type of cover sought. 
And when they have, it has frequently been 
almost unaffordable, particularly in regard to 
the still relatively small numbers of paying 
students of outdoor activities. Seeking to 
break this cleft stick of expensive insurance 
and a still-small market (and one with too 
much competition), some outdoor educators, 
particularly those with experience in its mode 
of operation, have turned to the government 
to do something. Craving the respectability 
that will satisfy stringent insurance 
underwriters and at the same time convince 
even the most paranoid denizens of deepest 
suburbia that our wild places are 100% safe, 
they have sought legitimization, of themselves 
and their chosen pursuits, through 
bureaucratic recognition and endorsement. 
Anxious that their industry be seen as 
organized and professional, they have further 
sought to establish ‘standards’ which, it so 
happens, also have the effect of reducing 
competition, particularly from unconventional 
‘outsiders’. 

Not surprisingly, the bureaucrats have 
welcomed such initiatives with open arms and 


have increasingly had commercial reasons to 
do so. Past masters in the art of spending 
public money, they now seek profits and kudos 
by mounting the entrepreneurial bandwagon 
with their own little commercial ventures. 
Seeing an opportunity to provide more and 
more ‘essential services’ (at an appropriate 
price) for bush users, bureaucrats have not 
been slow to respond. Indeed, this attitude has 
flowed over to many clubs. 

Already the results of this alliance between 
outdoor educators and bureaucrats are all to 
obvious. The ‘wilderness experience’ is being 
seriously compromised on the one hand by 
the taming of our wild places (through the 
creation of more roads, tracks, signs, huts and 
so on) and on the other by the sanitizing of the 
activities themselves through rangers, rules, 
regulations and red tape so that wilderness 
pursuits can be made palatable for, and 
successfully marketed to, the masses. 

From this process have emerged proposals 
for all manner of accreditation schemes, not 
only for instructors and teachers but, in some 
instances, also for participants. It’s but a short 
step from instructor accreditation to 
participant accreditation. (Is yourbushwalking 
licence current?) 

The rucksack sports have been force-fed 
with the most unlikely candidates as a result 
of outdoor courses claiming to bring out and 
develop executive characteristics; hopefuls 
attending such courses have included large 
groups of portly government-instrumentality 
management personnel. One club, of less 
than 100 members, obtained substantial 
government hand-outs after allowing itself to 
be used to organize a rockclimbing meet. The 
rub was that it committed itself, on behalf of 
climbers generally, to the active en¬ 
couragement of various ‘safety’, accreditation 
and other regulatory activities—and brought 
unprecedented crowds to the venue 
concerned for years to follow on account of 
publicity attached to the event both in the 
Australian media and overseas. 

All manner of sacrifices have been laid at 
the feet of the sacred cow of ’safety’—the 
catch-cry of the alliance. As a consequence, 
adventure is frequently anything but 
adventure. Fearful conservatism abounds. 
Groaning under massive packs stuffed with 
superfluous equipment, brow-beaten by rules, 
regulations and gems of wisdom from their 
teachers, many young outdoors enthusiasts 
are pitifully dependent on man-made 
crutches—unnecessary gear, tracks and 
signs and a general information overload. In 
activities once renowned for the colour, 
resourcefulness, sense of adventure and 
individuality of their participants, the stodgy 
uniformity of the current scene by comparison 



Above, Chris leading the first ascent of The Day of 
the Fox (grade 21), Eagle Flock, the Grampians, 
Victoria. 

is as ironic as it is pitiful. 

As is often the case, the selfish and 
hypocritical wishes of a minority have been 
institutionalized. They are being permitted to 
destroy our heritage and pollute and dilute the 
wilderness experience to nothing. Are you 
prepared to simply grin and bear it? ▲ 




Chris. 

Managing Editor 
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At last, a tough, large-capacity internal-frame rucksack built for Australian conditions. 

We are serious about building tough rucksacks. 

No-nonsense weather-resistant 12-ounce canvas is 
double-sewn and even twice-bound to help keep out water. 
Stress points are double-sewn and/or bar tacked, 

f and possible abrasion points are reinforced with heavy- 
--x duty nylon. More comfort and convenience, less 
} mucking around. Choose from either 50-65 or 70-85 
I litre sacks (with compression straps) and three fully- 
adjustable harnesses. The body-hugging hip-belt and 
I shoulder straps have dual-density foam padding. The 

internal frame is shaped to avoid your head. The Kakadu 

"C“ a " ““ lid /''Aiifnoar 


and front-pocket. A rucksack for serious outdoor abuse, 
from Australia’s leading rucksack manufacturer. See 
the Kakadu at better bushwalking shops. 
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Guided Ascents t 

NEW 88/89 Program \ 
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Fax (05621) 898 
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Light Touring Ski Packages 


Bivvy Bags 


Backcountry Ski Packages 


Rossignol TMS Telemark Skis 
Rottefella Super Telemark 
Bindings 
Normally 

Our Special Price 

Trak Nordic Tour 
Dovre Telemark Bindings 
Normally 

Our Special Price 

Asnes Sondre Telemark Skis 
Dovre Telemark Bindings 
Normally 

Our Special Price 

Karhu XCD Kinetic Skis 
Dovre Telemark Bindings 
Normally 

Our Special Price 


$75 

$375 

$319 

$339 

$59 

$398 

$299 

$320 

$59 

$379 

$329 

$345 

$59 

$404 

$378 


Benefits of Buying from 
Alpsport 


• Extensive range to choose from. 

• Certified ski technicians ensure 
correct fitting of ski, boot, 
binding system. 

• Full ski workshop facilities. 

• Customer parking at rear. 

• Major credit cards accepted. 


Backcountry Boots 


Norm Our Price 

Asolo Exreme $349 $239 

Asolo Tour $160 $139 

Alico Mountain Ski $ 190 $ 169 


Trak Sportive Skis $ 180 

Marker 75mm Bindings $20 

Alpina ■Lahti" Boots $70 

Swix Poles $24 

Normally $294 

Our Special Price $229 

Trak Sportive Skis $180 

NNN Auto Bindings $32 

Rottefella NNN Boots $75 

Swix Poles $24 

Normally $311 

Our Special Price $279 

Note: Salomon SNS Boot Binding 
Systems also available. 


Fairydown Sting $495 

Macpac Olympus 1 door $585 

Macpac Olympus 2 door $618 

Wild Country Quasar $495 


J 8c H Winterlite 
J 8c H Dandelion 
J 8c H Bushlite Super 

Fairydown Liteweight 
Fairydown Kosciusko 
Fairydown Scorpion 


J 8c H Hollow Log 
Full GTX 

J 8c H Hollow Log 
1/2 GTX 1/2 Nylon 


Clothing: Knickerbockers, Fibrepile 
8c Polarplus Jackets, Goretex Pants 8c 
Jackets, Down Jackets. 

All top brands. 

Accessories: Snow Shovels, Snow 
Pegs, Candle Lanterns, Gaiters, 

Bolle Sunglasses, Sigg 8c Nalgene 
Bottles, Freeze Dried Food, Heel 
Locators, Hill Climbers, Spare Ski Tips 
Maps, Voile Plates 8c Release Systems. 

CROSS COUNTRY SKI HIRE 

Light Touring Skis and Boots 

OR 

Metal Edge Telemark Skis 
and Backcountry Boots 




$349 


$330 


>4lpsport - 

11045-47 VICTORIA ROAD. WEST RYDE - PH. 858 5844 


SKIS ■ SLEEPING BAGS ■ JACKETS ■ BOOTS SUNGLASSES 


■ LANTERNS ■ MAPS ■ DRIED FOOD ■ STOVES ■ BACK PACKS ■ TENTS 





































KATHMANDU 


FAIRYDOWN SLEEPING BAGS 


POLAR 

ENTRANT EVEREST 
EVEREST 

ENTRANT SCORPION 

SCORPION 

LITEWEIGHT 

KOSCIUSKO 

EXPLORER 


$609.00 $504.00 
$606.00 $499.00 
$485.00 $399.20 
$491.00 $405.00 

$436.50 $349.20 
$333.50 $276.80 

$418.00 $346.40 

$306.50 $269.60 


$49.00 

$45.00 

$66.00 

$66.00 


$6.90 

$12.00 

$7.80 

$5.20 

$14.80 

$10.00 


$169.50 

$179.50 

$225.50 

$229.50 


$599.00 

$3.20 


ACK SALE 


We are slashing the price of 
OUTSIDE PACKS back to more 
realistic and affordable levels. 
SAVE $100 per PACK 


LOTUS (Sizes 1. 2, 3 or 4) $325.00 $225.00 
TALUS (Sizes 1, 2, 3 or 4) $349.50 $249.50 

FAIRYDOWN STING TENT 

At $630 it’s one of the best tents available, but at 
$499.50 it’s even better. 


FAIRYDOWN 

TRILOGY TENT $399.50 

Fairydown’s two person, three pole tunnel tent with 
vestibule. A multi-purpose tent suitable for year 
round use above or below the snow-line. Double skin, 
tub floor and fly can pitch separately. Easton alloy 
poles. Separate brochure available. 

WENGER SWISS ARMY KNIVES 

Phone now for a copy of our separate detailed 
brochure, 20% saving, 18 models to choose from. 


R BARGAINS 


Rack up for a long hot summer 


KARABINERS 

KONG 

2300 kg Std Snaplink 
3000 kg Std D Screwgate 
2250 kg Lge Offset Screwgate 
4000 kg Steel Screwgate 
Mini Krab 150 kg 
CHOUINARD 

2300 kg New Light D Snaplink 
2000 kg New Oval Snaplink 
1800 kg Locking Pearabiner 
2300 kg Light D Locking 
2800 kg Big D Locking 

QUICKDRAWS 

§ 16mm 
Beal Express 15cm 
Aspiring 

FRIENDS 

#1/2 
#1 

#1.5 & 2 
#2.5 8c 3 
#3.5 8c 4 

CAMALOTS 

#1 28mm to 48mm 
#2 38mm to 70mm 
#3 54mm to 92mm 
#4 72mm to 125mm 


$49.50 

$36.00 

$38.00 

$42.00 

$50.00 


$7.90 

$9.00 

$ 11.00 

$12.00 

$3.90 

$9.50 

$9.50 

$17.50 

$16.00 

$17.50 


$3.50 

$3.60 

$4.50 

N/A 

$43.50 

$45.50 

$49.50 

$57.50 


CLIMBING HARNESSES 

Aspiring S, M, L & XL 
§ Alpine Bod S-XXL 
6 Bod S to XL 
§ Adjustable Sit 

CLIMBING ACCESSORIES 

Wild Country Nut Key 

Kong Figure of 8 

Cliff Hanger 

§ Forearm Trainer 

$ Padded Gear Sling S, M, L & XL 

§ Expedition Sewing Kit 

BEAL CLIMBING ROPE 

Classic 

8.8mm x 50m $139.50 

9mm x 50m $149.50 

10.5mm x 50m $189.50 

11mm x 50m $195.50 

BEAL STATIC ROPE 

10.2mm x 200m reel 
10.2mm per metre 

WIRED ROCKS 











ABSEIL 1000 FEET! 

Join us on the best and most exciting abseiling 
expedition in Australia. We make a spectacular descent of 
the 400 metre cliff face of Mt Banks, the highest in the Blue 
Mountains. There are ten breathtaking abseils, many quite 
airy and exposed, but all with adequate sized ledges for 
re-rigging. The free hanging abseil through space on the 
48-metre-long seventh pitch is the highlight of the trip. 
Previous abseiling experience is essential - our 
comprehensive one day abseiling course will prepare 
beginners for this trip. Generous discounts are available for 
large groups. We also offer abseiling expeditions down the 
Three Sisters and Kalang Falls. 


ROCKCLIMBING 

• Learn to climb in complete 
safety under the close supervision 
of experienced, friendly 
instructors. 

• All levels catered for - Beginners 
to Advanced. 

• Guided climbs and instruction on 
any day of the year. 

• Classic climbs including the Three 
Sisters. 

• Complimentary certificates and 
personal log books. 


CANYONING TRIPS 

Venture into an amazing world 
of rushing waterfalls, crystal dear 
pools and fantastic sculptured 
walls. The grandeur and pristine 
beauty of these canyons almost 
defies description. Canyoning is 
the ultimate summer adventure. It 
often involves a variety of 
activities including abseiling down 
waterfalls, jumping into pools, 
scrambling, swimming and 
floating on lilos. We offer a wide 
range of trips to suit all levels of 
fitness and experience. We visit 
Claustral, Rocky Creek, 
Wollangambe, the Kanangra 
Canyons and many others. 


LEARN TO ABSEIL 

A comprehensive one day 
course suitable for beginners or 
those with limited previous 
experience. Participants are 
taught to use a variety of abseil 
devices. Subjects covered 
include use and care of 
equipment, anchors, knots, 
prussiking and rope retrieval. Our 
venue offers a range of abseils - 
slabs, flat walls and overhangs 
from 13 to 50 metres. Several 
ropes are rigged concurrently 
allowing you to do the maximum 
amount of abseiling possible in a 
day. An excellent introduction to 
this exhilarating adventure sport. 



PO Box 242, KATOOMBA 2780 
Telephone (047)821271 


Contact us for a brochure and 
more information. 


All activities include: High quality specialist equipment 
_The legendary BMCS lunch_ 


IF YOU’ RE UP TO CANOEING ... 
THEN COME UP TO GLOUCESTER! 



BILLABONG BUSH CE1 


Barrington Road, Gloucester, NSW "2424 


> Organised bass and trout 
fishing trips 

t Paddymade camping gear for 
sale and hire 

► Top quality canoes and kayaks 
for sale at the lowest prices 

» Information and maps 


Gloucester canoe and kayak 


► Wetsuit hire 

» Trekabout guided canoe 
4WD tours 

> Travel to and from rivers 




















LEARN WITH THE PROFESSIONALS! 

COURSES AND INSTRUCTION IN ABSEILING, ROCKCLIMBING. 
MOUNTAINEERING, ICE CLIMBING AND SKI MOUNTAINEERING. 

WRITE OR CALL FOR OUR FREE COLOUR BROCHURE: 

166 KATOOMBA STREET, KATOOMBA, NSW 2780. PHONE (047) 82 2014. 


As with all outdoor activities, rockclimbing 
and mountaineering are experiencing rapid 
changes. 

To stay in step with these new 
developments it was necessary for Rockcraft 
Climbing School to undertake a massive 
face-lift. 

To fully understand the modernization that 
the climbing school has experienced in the 
last year, a short history (for the benefit of 
Wild readers) is in order. 

The school was established by Glen Nash 
in 1981 and was operated from home using 
a Post Office box address. 

Glen operated the school on a shoe-string 
budget, the promotion of it being on a small 
scale which was lost in the wilderness of 
Wild magazine! Then Glen became the 
manager of Paddy Pallin Katoomba and over 
the next three years the school grew in 
experience and maturity and became a force 
to be reckoned with. 

Then on 6th July 1987, I entered the 
scene with new ideas, experience and 
energy. 

The franchise of Paddy Pallin Katoomba 
was purchased and then promptly moved 
into larger, more modern premises with the 
climbing school and they became one 
business under my directorship, with Glen 
Nash as Operational Director. 

The new shop boasts an extensive range 
of all the latest rockclimbing, mountaineering 
and outdoor equipment, making it among 
the finest outdoor shops in the country. 

The climbing school has re-equipped itself 
with new rockclimbing, mountaineering and 
ice-climbing gear. To transport our students 
to and from climbing areas we have a top- 
of-the-range two-way-radio-equipped 
Mitsubishi four-wheel-drive mini-bus. We 
can also offer our students the choice of 
having their climbing filmed by us using our 
modern video system, which can be viewed 
afterwards in our video lounge! These are 
just some of the new improvements. 

Unlike our competitors, we are not a travel 
agency, but specialists. Now, more than 
ever, at Rockcraft we will maintain our 
position as the top specialist school offering 
instruction in abseiling, rockclimbing, 
mountaineering, ice climbing and ski 
mountaineering. 

With the demand for and success 
of our mountaineering and ice climbing 
I have the pleasure to 


we hope to further enhance the 
of Australian alpinism. 

I would like to extend an invitation to all 
newcomers in the mountaineering and 
rockclimbing world to come and learn the 
ropes with the professionals who are involved 
in this field 365 days a year! 


Costica (Greg) Grigorita 
Director 




























Eureka! 

The StormShield 
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TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT Shop 10, 600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood 4075, Phone (07) 379 5549 MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 291 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000, Phone (02) 264 3146 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE 3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood 2122, Phone (02) 858 3833 BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT 29 Stewart Street, Wollongong 2500, Phone (042) 29 6748 
JURKIEWICZ CAMPING CENTRE 47 Wollongong Street, Fyshwlck 2609, Phone (062) 80 6519 THE WILDERNESS SHOP 1 Carrington Road, Box Hill 3128, Phone (03) 898 3742 
OUTSPORTS 340B Hawthorn Road, Caulfield South 3162, Phone (03) 523 5727 OUTSPORTS 36 Young Street, Frankston 3199, Phone (03) 783 2079 
JOLLY SWAGMAN 107 Elizabeth Street, Hobart 7000, Phone (002) 34 3999 FLINDERS CAMPING 108 Gawler Place, Adelaide 5000, Phone (08) 223 1913 


Available from the following INTERTREK outdoor shops 
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WILD TASMANIA 


S ave time and money by 
flying directly to and from 
your wilderness destination. 

Fly direct with Airlines of 
Tasmania to Strahan 
(Tasmania) from Essendon 
(Melbourne) each Friday 
afternoon. Return flight each 
Monday morning. 

W ilderness Air operates Tasmania’s only seaplane service 
and offers transport from Strahan Jetty and Hobart 
Dock to the South-west Wilderness including: Bathurst 
Harbour (Beattie Creek, Farrell Point, Joe Page Bay, 
Melaleuca Inlet), Port Davey (Bond Bay. Bramble Cove, Davey 
River, Hannant Inlet, Horseshoe Inlet, Kelly Basin, Spain 
Bay), and Coxs Bight Lagoon. Ask about our group discounts. 
With Wilderness Air charter flights you can explore 
Tasmania’s most remote and rewarding places. While 
planning your next wilderness adventure, imagine that you 
have wings. 


NULLARBOR 
DOWN UNDER 

CAVING EXPEDITIONS 

Explore some of the most awesome and 
extensive caves in Australia. Experience 
the thrill of rafting and 'space walking' 
in lakes as clear as crystal, or 
descending a blow-hole! Assist university 
and heritage bodies in fossil excavations 
and Aboriginal site recording. No 
previous caving experience is required, 
equipment and expert tuition supplied. 

Join us for an adventure that is 
definitely out of the ordinary. 

11 days S802. Nov 10, Dec 4, 1988 
For bookings and details contact: 

OSPREY WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS 

27B Strathalbyn Road, Aldgate, South Australia 5154. 

Phone (08) 339 4899. 

TRAVEL PROFESSIONALS 


209 Toorak Road, South Yarra, Victoria 3141. 
Phone (03) 240 8188 or toll free (008) 331 054. 



RETAIL 

SALES 

POSITION 

Full-time employment is available 
for a keen well-presented person who 
would enjoy selling backpacking, 
cross country and alpine ski 
equipment and clothing in one of 
Sydney’s specialist ski and adventure 
shops. Knowledge in all three 
activities and an ability to sell is 
essential. 

All applications in writing to the 
Personnel Manager, Alpsport Pty Ltd, 
PO Box 360, West Ryde, NSW 2114. 
All applications will be in strictest 
confidence. 
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The MSR X-GK has been a vital part of counties! 
expeditions around the world. It is the choice of 
outdoor adventurers who need a stove which is 
versatile, compact and field-maintainable, and 
will not fail under brutal conditions. The X-GK 
was originally developed for mountaineers who 
needed to melt snow into water in the shortest 
possible time. Since then it has been improved 


tremendous heat, and simmer too. The X-GK is 
the finest stove available for backpacking and 
mountaineering. It is light, compact and stable. It 
gives you speed, efficiency and flame control. The 
X-GK is versatile! It will burn leaded or unleaded 
petrol, aviation fuel, kerosene, Shellite, diesel or 
stove oil (in a bind, almost any liquid fuel will 


Now, after two years ( 
expedition testing, M! 
Internationale. The Ini 
to operate, fuel-efficie 
run on either Shellite 
advantage in many ai 
The Internationale is 1 
maintainable. Made fi 
it weighs only 340 gr 
inside your cook-set. 


kerosene, a definite 
:, remote or otherwise, 
t, compact and field- 
brass and stainless st 
s and will fold to fit 



WHISPERLITE 

Years of expedition use have established MSR as 
the equipment choice when performance is 
critical. Adding to this tradition of excellence, 
MSR developed the WhisperLite—reliable 
performance at an affordable price. The 
WhisperLite is hot! It can boil a litre of water in 
well under four minutes. The WhisperLite is quiet 
and efficient. The innovative, ported burner can 
unleash a 'Krakatoa blast' or be tamed to a 
simmer. With windshield (included as standard) it 
performs even in adverse conditions. The 
WhisperLite is light and compact—it will fold and 
fit inside your cook-set—and is easy and safe to 
operate. It bums Shellite (white gas) and the 
unique MSR fuel pump is stored, ready to operate, 
in the MSR fuel bottle, eliminating dangerous fuel 
handling. 



Accessories available separately include MSR fuel tank, maintenance kits, stove bag, windshield/heat reflector, cook-set and 
heat exchanger. 

WARNING: Do not use petrol in a tent: an explosive atmosphere may result. MSR recommend against cooking in a tent. If 
you have no choice, use an X-GK or Internationale and burn kerosene, which is much less volatile. 

Distributed by Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd, PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. Phone (08) 46 6061. 
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• Designed by S. Glowacz the proven • Separate toe and heel rands providing 

international leader. extreme sensitivity. 

• Extra-sticky sole: Unequalled grip. • Non-stretch canvas lined suede upper. 

• Unique toe box. Laces right to the tip. Sizes: 35-46, Half sizes. Weight: 560 GM/PR. 

• Low cut ankle, ultra light comfort. Spare Soles available. 


SOLE IMPORTER 
Mail orders Welcome 


Write for free colour footwear Brochure. 


MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 291 Sussex Street SYDNEY 2000 Phone: |02j 264 3146 

JURKIEWICZ CAMPING CTR. 47 Wollongong Street FYSHWICK 2609 Phone: (062) 80 6519 BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT 29 Stewart Street WOLLONGONG 2500 Phone: |042| 29 6748 

EASTWOOO CAMPING CTR. 3 Trelawney Street EASTWOOD 2122 Phone: |02| 858 3833 THE WILOERNESS SHOP 1 Carrington Road BOX HILL 3128 Phone: |03] 898 3742 

OUTSPORTS '340 B Hawthorn Road CAULFiaDSOUTH3162 Phone: (03) 523 5727 TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT Shop 10, 600 Sherwood Road SHERWOOD 4075 Phone: |07| 379 5549 


Seen on all the best hikes.... 



Up hill and down dale, the Hi-Tec Ultra 
Series for men and women, support, 
protection and performance. 


H/-TEC ULTRA SERIES 


For your nearest stockist phone: 


A. K. Andrewartha Kevin Bullivant Agencies Floyd Footwear Pty. Ltd. Moulton Agencies Hilanti Investments Pty. Ltd. 

S.A. (08) 51 3178 W.A. (09) 325 8428 Vic. (03) 419 2222 Qld. (07) 8541061 N.S.W. (02) 4381422 
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RIO 

A BARGAIN 

30 DAYS FROM 

$ 2,950 

BRAZIL, 4RGENTINA 
BOLIVIA, PERU 

Includes return air fare with four stopovers, 
visas, insurance and Travel Co-ordinator. 
Stopovers at Buenos Aires, Iguazu Falls, Rio 
de Janeiro, La Paz and Lima. 

We continue overland through Peru via train, 
bus or aeroplane to Lake Titicaca, Cuzco, 
Machu Picchu, Arequipa, Nazca, Lima and the 
Amazon (optional). 

Approximate cost minimum US$700.00 per 
person for Accommodation, Transfers, Airport 
Taxes and some optionals. 

Galapagus and Chile a Bargain 

Two departures in 1989: February and November 


AEROL//VEAS ARGENTfNAS 

Reservations and Enquiries 

PANORAMA TRAVEL 
SERVICE 

Suite 307, 3rd Floor, 

160 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, 

NSW 2000, Australia ? 

Phone: (02) 264 6397 (6 Ones) 




- FISHING ; 

:.FOSSICKING... 

HUNTING 

"hiking 

CAMPING* 

‘canoeing 


./^W^tON^pARK?^ 






It's our 18th Birthday! 

Come & celebrate! 


You'll find plenty of changes since 

we started in 1970...but the 

service stays the same! 


Climbing & abseiling section 

looks stunning with prices very 
competitive 

Packs - still the largest range in 
Sydney to choose from 

Sleeping bags - over 80 different 
models 


Tents - Some great bargains here! 

Boots - looking for the old faithfuls 
or perhaps the latest from Europe? 

Clothing - A speciality! From undies 
to German greatcoats 




jk 


Jack, Nancy, David & Margaret Fox 
thank you for your support over 
the past 18 years. And look 
forward to seeing you soon! 

Phone us first 
(02) 858 3833 


Eastwood 
Camping 
Centre 

Our prices are always right! 

3 Trelawney Street (PO BOX 131) Eastwood NSW 2122 
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Available from THE PETER STORM SHOP at: Mountain Equipment, Sydney; Whitworths Nautical 
World, Brookvale; Scout Outdoor Centre, Adelaide; Bush and Mountain Sports, Melbourne. 

Also available from: Aussie Disposals' 23 locations, Scout Outdoor Centres, Peter Green, Paddy Pallin, Southern Cross Equipment, 
Tickles Marine, Hunts Marine, Glascraft Marine, Mountain Designs, and other leading marine, ski and camping specialists. 







Australians 
Climb Mt Everest 

Bicentennial expedition puts three climbers on summit 




On Top of the World. In May, the Australian 
Bicentennial Everest Expedition placed three 
climbers on the summit of the world's highest 
point, Mt Everest (recently resurveyed at 
8,872 metres, 24 metres higher than 
previously thought) by the original South Col 
route. On 25 May, New South Wales climbers, 
Paul Bayne (32) and Pat Cullinan (37), 
became the 204th and 205th people to reach 
the summit. However, so exhausted were they 
from the ascent, team members waiting below 
became concerned that they may not have 
been able to complete the descent from the 
South Col unassisted. While the summit bid 
was in progress, the expedition had been 



Above, Paul Bayne at 7,900 metres during his 
descent from the summit of Mt Everest. The South 
Summit is visible above. Right, Mt Everest; the 
Australian Bicentennial Expedition's ascent finished 
up the right sky-line. Jon Muir 

severely weakened by the sudden departure 
for Australia of a number of the 18 climbing 
members. Victorian climber, Jon Muir, who 
had been recovering from an illness at Base 
Camp, was hurriedly dispatched with NSW 
climber, Chris Curry, to assist in the descent. 
It turned out, however, that Bayne and 
Cullinan were able to complete the descent 
unaided, and Muir and Curry continued on 
towards the summit. Curry was forced to stop 
at an altitude of about 8,600 metres, but Muir 
continued alone, to reach the summit 52 hours 
after leaving Base Camp—including an 
extraordinary, unprecedented, non-stop, 


thirty-and-a-half-hour-push from Camp Two in 
the Western Cwm, at the foot of the peak 
proper. (Camp Two was at the same altitude 
as the bergschrurtd at the foot of the North 
Face, from which the previous fastest ascent 
of the mountain—in forty and a half 
hours—was made.) At the time Muir was on 
Mt Everest, his wife, Brigitte, climbed Mt 
McKinley (6,194 metres), the highest peak in 
North America. 

The original plan to also attempt the West 
Ridge of Mt Everest was abandoned at an 
early stage so that the expedition could 
concentrate on reaching the summit. Artificial 
oxygen was used by all climbers who 
attempted the summit, and ropes were fixed 
as far as the South Col. However, no Sherpas 
were used above Base Camp—believed to be 
a first for an ascent of the mountain from the 
Nepalese side. This was the second 
Australian ascent of Mt Everest; the first was 
by Tim Macartney-Snape and Greg Mortimer 
in 1984 (see the article in Wild no 15). A 
detailed article on the latest ascent will appear 
in the next issue. 

Another Department. Following the creation, 
last December, by the Queensland 
Government of the Ministerial portfolio of 
Environment, Conservation and Tourism, the 
government has announced that the 
department ‘has become an entity in the public 
eye with the formal staffing of the first of its 
three divisions'. 

Wallaby Found. The occurrence of the rare 
Proserpine rock wallaby at Gloucester Island 
National Park, near Bowen, Queensland, has 
been confirmed. The wallaby is known to exist 


at only three other locations. 

Land Grant. A large part of one of the 
least-known wilderness areas in New South 
Wales has been granted to local Aborigines. 
The Binghi Wilderness, west of Tenterfield, 
was the scene of controversy in recent years 
because of strong opposition from local 
graziers to a proposal to establish a National 
Park in the region. 

Five thousand hectares have been granted 
to local Aborigines. Conservation groups are 
trying to ensure that the land is leased back to 
the NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service. 

Roger Lembit 

Animal Acts. In announcing the opening of 
the 1988 quail-shooting season in NSW, the 
Minister for the Environment, Tim Moore, 
claimed that 'the National Parks and Wildlife 
Service considers that the population of quail 
are (sic) secure and will in no way be 
endangered by this year’s open season’. 

A few weeks later, Moore was expressing 
concern in the Press that koalas are in danger, 
and that ‘Australians can kiss their koalas 
goodbye unless action is taken immediately’. 

A NSW politician, Alby Schultz, has claimed 
that poachers are decimating the numbers of 
superb parrots in the Young area of NSW. The 
parrot is listed as an endangered bird and 
conservationists fear that it could soon 
become extinct. The birds are smuggled 
overseas in exchange for cocaine and heroin. 

A report on the bird, published recently by a 
government committee set up to find ways to 
protect the superb parrot, has identified that 
another major threat to its survival is the 
destruction of its habitat. 
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Pure new Australian wool 
-practical and the best, 


attow 


Giant Trees use only the best freeze-dried and dehydrated 
ingredients available, to bring you highly nutritious and 
great-tasting meals. Next time you go bush enjoy the Giant 
Trees delicious recipes, generous serves and hassle-free 
preparation. 

Giant Trees Menu • Beef Goulash 

• Beef Stew 

• Chicken Casserole 

• Chicken Hawaiian 

• Lamb and Vegetables 

Victoria 3194. telephone (03) 584 
' 2103. Telephone (02) 997 3611 ai 


Sleep 

OnThe 

Right 

Stuff 
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Oz Iron 

Australian kayak champion wins NZ ‘iron man’ event 



Coastin’. The 1988 Steinlager Longest Day 
event attracted 64 competitors and record 
prize money from sponsors. Starting at 
Kumara Beach, on the west coast, the course 
crossed New Zealand’s South Island by an 
arduous route of 250 kilometres involving road 
cycling, mountain running and kayaking. It 
ended at Sumner, near Christchurch. The 
event was won by Australian, John Jacoby, the 
current kayak marathon World Champion, in 
twelve hours and three minutes. Next year’s 
event will have World Championship status for 
a triathlete event involving the three 
disciplines of running, kayaking and cycling. 

Andrew Conway 

Divide and Conquer. Great Dividing Range 
bushwalkers, Barry Higgins (52) and Steve 
Tremont (31) (see report in Wild no 27), have 
reached northern Queensland, having walked 
5,500 kilometres. As we go to press, the pair 
are four weeks ahead of schedule. Since 



Above, marathon walkers, Steve Tremont (left) and 
Barry Higgins, entering the final stages of their walk of 
the Great Dividing Range. Paddy Pallin collection. 
Right, competitors negotiating large river-boulders in 
the mountain-running section of the 1988 Steinlager 
Coast to Coast event. Andrew Conway. Far right, the 
threatened Kowmung River, focal point for New South 
Wales bushwalkers. David Noble 

leaving Dergholm, in western Victoria, on 20 
September last year, Higgins and Tremont 
have less than 1,200 kilometres of their walk 
remaining, and look to be the first to walk the 
entire length of Australia’s major watershed. 
The pair have walked continuously for 283 
days, and 130 caches of food, maps and water 
have been pre-placed along their route. They 
hope to reach Cape York by late September. 

Meanwhile, long-distance bush-runner, 
Peter Treseder, has announced plans to run 
much the same route, from Cape York to 
Wilsons Promontory, Victoria, in 60 days! 

The Greening of Sydney? A ‘Warringah 
Shire Bicentennial Coastal Walk' was opened 
in May. According to a shire spokesman, the 
walk links the beaches between Queenscliff 
and Barrenjoey Head and opens up several 
previously inaccessible headlands. It 
traverses heathland, wetland and rocky 
foreshores. 

As part of the ‘Do Something 
Concrete—Plant a Tree’ campaign, the Earth 
Repair Foundation held an exhibition in 



Sydney in June of artwork inspired by the 
environment. The major environmental 
campaign had been opened earlier the same 
month when a tree was planted on Sydney’s 
Circular Quay. The tree, a swamp oak, 
replaced the first tree felled by Europeans in 
1788 and symbolically began ‘the process of 
repairing all the environmental damage done 
by Australians since that time’. 

Bend ze Knees? ‘For the first time in 
Australia, the Alexander Technique, a method 
of learning and co-ordination well-known for 
its preventative and therapeutic benefits, is 
being offered as part of a (cross-country) 
ski-adventure holiday package’, claims the 
Press release describing a trip being offered 
by Canberra's Action Travel. 

Kowmung Threatened. The subject of two 
major, successful, conservation battles in the 
1970s, the Kowmung River is once again 
causing concern to New South Wales 
conservationists, on two counts. 

The first is that work on Warragamba Dam, 
to strengthen it for flood control, may result in 
raising the level of Lake Burragorang. The 
present high-water mark on Coxs River is just 
below the confluence of the Kowmung River. 
Conservationists are concerned that water in 
the lake might back up to above the Gingra 
Creek confluence on the Kowmung and 
beyond Kanongaroo Clearing on Coxs 
River—destroying some of the best 
bushwalking country in NSW. 

The second threat to the Kowmung 
concerns the spectacular gorges on the upper 
part of the river. The NSW Government is 
considering siting a proposed high-voltage 


transmission line to pass through part of the 
Kanangra-Boyd National Park, with a span 
crossing the Kowmung River near the Morong 
Deep. 

To meet these threats, the Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs (NSW) has established a 
Kowmung Committee. Concerned readers 
can contact the committee c/- the federation, 
GPO Box 2090, Sydney, NSW 2001. 

David Noble 

Kosciusko Kapers. Despite flamboyant 
assurances to defend New South Wales 
National Parks in general and Kosciusko 
National Park in particular, senior NSW 
Government ministers have failed to allay the 
concerns of conservationists on the issue. The 
ministers' claims that there will be no new 
development in the snowfields of Kosciusko 
National Park ‘outside existing resort areas’ 
have cut little ice with conservationists. (The 
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THE MOUNTAINS ARE A TEST 

FOR YOUR BOOTS:- 

NOT YOUR FEET. 


Your feet: a natural architecture of muscle, bone and 
ligaments in perfect harmony. They carry your body weight 
all day and command respect by protecting them with 
properly designed Asolo® walking boots. 

Take the Horizon S; designed 
for long walks and stays in 
damp and cold environments. 
TheAsosorb® slick mix 
sole has a sure and 
steady grip, even in 
the worst conditions, 
and the exclusive 


Sorbothane® heel absorbs and dissipates up to 94% of shock 
when your feet strike the ground. 

The Superscout; an all year round boot, perfect in 
both wet and dry conditions. 

The uppers are Cordura Dupont® 


and waterproofed suede. The 
soles are klets mountain 
rubber. 

Both boots feature the 
Asoflex® structure, a 
patented nylon 
moulded insole 


which guarantees total protection on' rough terrain and 
appropriate flex for each size. The linings are now in 
absorbant, quick drying Cambrelle 300 and closed cell EVA. 
The fit is made wider than European boots for Australian 
and New Zealand feet. 


BUSHWALKING, TREKKING. 

Distributed by: 

Macpac Wilderness Equip Pty Ltd. 

PO Box 6, Castle Hill NSW 2154 
Made in NZ under licence to Asolo SpA. 








IREK, 

TRAVEL 

OR 

TOUR 

SORE FEET? 
ACHING BACK? 

If these have been 
your problem in the 
past, come in and 
see Eastern Mountain 
Centre’s 

comprehensive range 
of quality walking 
boots and travel 
packs. 

We offer expert fitting 
and advice on what 
will best suit your 
next adventure travel 
holiday. 

Keep in touch! 

We would like to 
know how your trip 
went. 


401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 
(300 metres City side) 
Victoria 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 
Mail Order: Free 
delivery within Australia. 


Eastern Mountain Centre 


FREE CUSTOMER 
PARKING AT 
REAR OF SHOP 



Minister for the Environment added that ‘the 
bad old days of under-the-counter deals, 
where rich companies with powerful friends 
could afford to ignore the laws of the land, are 
gone’.) The Premier, Nick Greiner, is appar¬ 
ently of the opinion that there is a need for 
further development in the park to cater for the 
demands of (resort) skiers, and that Thredbo 
Village should be considerably enlarged for 
this purpose. 

Recent applications to allow horse-riding in 
some wilderness areas within Kosciusko 
National Park have been rejected. A proposed 
amendment to the plan of management, which 
would have allowed horse-riding in the Pilot, 
Byadbo and Bogong areas, was not included 
in a group of amendments which have been 
made to the plan recently, a decision seen by 
NSW conservation groups as a major victory 
against mounting lobbying from horse-riders 
and off-road vehicle clubs. 

At the northern end of the park, west of 
Round Mountain, a fire last summer has 
resulted in what conservationists consider to 
be excessive anti-fire measures by 
authorities, including the bulldozing of a 
considerable amount of new vehicle track. 
(See report in Wild no 29.) 

RL 

The Future of Victoria’s Forests? A survey 
of logging sites by the Victorian National Parks 
Association has found widespread evidence 
of abuse of environmental safeguards 
governing logging of native forests, as 
reported in the June issue of the VNPA 
publication, Parkwatch. The survey found that 
the logging of native forests has serious 
environmental impacts, particularly in the tall 
wet forests of eastern Victoria and the Otways, 
where clear-felling logging methods are used. 
The VNPA reports that the rules used by the 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands 
to minimize the impact of logging on the 
environment are inadequate. The report in 
Parkwatch is accompanied by photos high¬ 
lighting the destructive effects of logging as 
practised in the Victorian Alps under the 
department's supervision—supervision which 
the Minister concerned, Joan Kirner, is 
reported to have admitted during an interview 
on ABC television as being ‘not good enough’ 
after breaches were shown in film on the same 
programme. The following night, the 
department's Regional Manager for Central 
Gippsland, Frank Noble, claimed on ABC 
radio that no environmental safeguards had 
been broken in scenes shown on the ABC 
television programme. 

The department is preparing yet another 
management plan, this time for the new 
25,100 hectare Errinundra National Park in 
East Gippsland, the scene of major 
anti-logging demonstrations in recent years. 
Submissions to the department must be made 
by 30 October. 

The Wilderness Society reports that not only 
has the Victorian Liberal Party announced its 
support for the new East Gippsland National 
Parks, but has also put the Victorian 
Government to the test by calling for the Lands 
Conservation Council to look again at the 
National Estate forests unprotected by the 
current parks legislation. The society claims 
that the Liberal decision has highlighted the 



inadequacies of the government’s park 
proposals. The Government would allow one 
third of our National Estate in East Gippsland 
to fall to the chain-saw—the Libs rightly say 
that is not good enough’, says the society in 
the May issue of Victorian Wilderness News. 
The society considers this greening of 
Victorian Liberals as a major victory for the 
local conservation movement. 

The Road Traffic Authority has renewed the 
oversnow vehicle licence held by High 
Country Adventures, a commercial cross 
country skiing organization, for the Bluff Hut 
area. It is also reported that the RTA maintains 
that the Department of Conservation, Forests 
& Lands supported the renewal, that 
conditions were set such that the department 
could use the vehicle when required and that 
the vehicle could be used only for search and 
rescue and ‘management purposes'. Con¬ 
servationists have expressed considerable 
concern at this extraordinary precedent set by 
the department. 

Anxious to promote Victoria’s ski areas as 
summer, as well as winter, tourist destinations, 
the Victorian Government is reportedly paying 
a Canadian organization $450,000 to draw up 
a ten-year development plan for Victoria’s 
(present and proposed) ski resorts at Mt 
Buller, Mt Stirling, Mt Hotham and Falls Creek. 

A number of conservation groups have 
expressed concern at what they say is the 
degradation of large areas of public and 
private land by careless and illegal mining. 
The Conservation Council of Victoria claims 
that there are a growing number of breaches 
of permit conditions, particularly in central 
Victoria, including illegal clearing in a fauna 
reserve and illegal building in a State Forest. 

The southern Grampians National Park has 
been subjected to more burning off of its 
forests, presumably by the organization which 
controls the area, the Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands, for ‘fire 
prevention’ purposes. 

Pole Vaulting. A number of snow-pole lines 
on Victoria’s Bogong High Plains have been 
'realigned' or removed by the Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands, and the 
Alpine Walking Track has been realigned 
between Cope Hut and the head of Watchbed 
Creek. 

Events. Two major annual endurance events 
were held again this winter in Victoria’s 
mountainous north-east. The Peregrine 
(formerly Wildtrek) Winter Classic was held on 
30-31 July at the usual venues near Omeo, 
and the Whitehorse Bush Triathlon was held 
near Licola on 11 September (details next 
issue). 

This year’s Australian Rogaining 
Championships were held in Victoria, at 
Honeysuckle Creek, on 28-29 May. Over 400 
competitors participated in an event 
distinguished by the closeness of the first 
three teams. The winners were Michael 
Walters and James Russell with a score of 
1,510 points. 

More sedate was the annual conference of 
the Camping Association of Victoria, held in 
Melbourne on 3-4 June; an event largely 
devoted to the bureaucratic, administrative, 
legal and safety aspects of outdoor pursuits. 
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Performance AND Comfort 
-in ONE unique system 


Forward Rolling 
action of the Attak 
heel providing a 
gradual transition 
onto the 
sole. 


AVAILABLE NOW. 


*Attak Sole, Attak Heel & Yeti Attak are Registered 
Berghaus Designs. 
The TRIONIC ATTAK sole is manufactured only by 
Skywalk of Italy exclusively for SCARPA. 


Improved Yeti gaiter 
retention. 


Improved heel grip. 


development of the exclusive 
Trionic sole design, the Trionic 
Attak* incorporates all the unique 
features of the original — and more! 


Improved 
walking comfort. 


The Trionic Attak 
is a total walking boot 
system designed to 
provide the best in 
both performance and 
comfort on the hill. 


Increased “toe 
3i spring” of the Attak 
M last provides greater 
VJ walking comfort. 


For further 
information on 
the NEW Trionic 
Attak range of 
walking boots and 
the complete 
SCARPA collection 
send for the 1988 Footwear Catalogue — 



Berghaus Limited, 34 Dean Street, Newcastle upon Tyne. NE1 IPG. 


















C all in to your nearest 
Berghaus stockist to 
see the full range of 
Berghaus InterActive clothing, 
Scarpa footwear and Berghaus 
rucksacks. 

Queensland 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Brisbane 
Adventure Camping Equipment; 
Townsville 

New South Wales 

Paddy Pallin; Sydney, Miranda, 
Katoomba, Jindabyne 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Chatswood, Hurstville, Liverpool, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Wagga 
Mountain Equipment; Sydney 
Tramping W Camping; Bondi 
Eastwood Camping; Eastwood 
Trail Country Camping; Bathurst 
The Shop Lucas-Chakola; 

Kangaroo Valley 

Bushcraft Equipment; Wollongong 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin; Canberra 
Jurkiewicz Camping; Fyshwick 

Victoria 

Paddy Pallin; Melbourne, Box Hill 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 

Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin, 
Bendigo, Geelong 
Bush & Mountain Sports; Melbourne 
The Wilderness Shop; Box Hill 
Eastern Mountain Centre; 
Camberwell Junction 
Outsporfs; Caulfield, Frankston 
Outdoor Gear; Ballarat 
Mountain Sports; Wodonga 

Tasmania 

Paddy Pallin; Hobart, Launceston 
Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing; Hobart 

South Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Adelaide 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Adelaide 

Western Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Perth 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Perth 

Northern Territory 

Davies Sports; Darwin 



Track Marketing. New brochures describing 
two major Victorian walking tracks have been 
released. Using funds provided by the 
Australian Bicentennial Authority, the Alpine 
Walking Track was ‘restored and realigned’ in 
1988. The track has been extended from Baw 
Baw National Park to Warburton, but now 
ends at Cowombat Flat, near the Cobberas, 
and not at Tom Groggin. Also, as reported 
earlier, it is being re-routed east of Dartmouth 
Dam. To ‘celebrate the completion of the 
Bicentennial Walking Tracks Project’, the 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands 
gave a luncheon in Warburton in July and 
distributed its colour brochure describing the 
track, together with its new brochure on the 
recently reopened McMillans Track, which 
runs from Woods Point to Cobungra. 



Above, rubbish outside the controversial private hut 
at Windy Ridge in the Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair 
National Park, Tasmania. Andrew Corlass. Right, 
Geoff Weigand in a recent climbing competition at 
Snowbird, Utah, USA. Greg Child 

Hell on Earth? The Australian Conservation 
Foundation has denounced the majority 
Helsham Report on logging Tasmania’s 
remaining native forests. The ACF claims that 
Helsham rejected values already accepted as 
World Heritage criteria by the World Heritage 
Committee. The ACF also claims that the 
report has drawn condemnation from 
Helsham’s own consultants and from the 
scientific community in general. The report 
recommended World Heritage listing for only 
five small areas. ‘The remaining 90% of the 
Lemonthyme and southern forests of 
Tasmania have been left to the loggers’, 
claims the ACF. 

Canned. The Tasmanian Government 
confounded conservationists with its 
announcement, earlier in the year, that 
companies using, selling or manufacturing 
ozone-depleting chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) 
will face fines of up to $100,000 under new 
laws to be introduced in the State Parliament. 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD 
UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 



The ACF reports that these will be the first laws 
of the kind in Australia. 

How’s Your Form? Tasmania Police and the 
Tasmanian Bush & Mountaincraft Board have 
produced a new Trip Registration Form for 
bushwalkers and people involved in other 
‘more adventurous outdoor recreation 
activities’ in Tasmania. A change in procedure 
is that any person using the form is to leave it 
with a responsible person who will contact 
Tasmania Police Search and Rescue Division 
if the party undertaking the trip fails to return. 
Should a party not have a contact in Tasmania, 
the form may be left at any Tasmania Police 
Station which will then await a call from the 
party to say they have completed their trip. 
The new system removes the requirement to 
fill out a deregistration form. The onus is now 
on the party to inform the person with whom 
they left the form that they have returned. 



Competition. Roving 'Wild reporter', Greg 
Child, attended the ‘sport climbing’ 
competition held recently at Snowbird ski 
resort in Utah, USA. He described the event, 
conducted on a man-made tower, as bizarre. 
However, he was able to see Australian 
climber, Geoff Weigand, win equal eighth 
place, ‘for the greater glory of Oz’l 

Going Under. Last December, Australian 
cavers ‘pushed’ the northern sump in 
Pannikan Plain Cave, Western Australia, to a 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 



The new Jason Perma Focus 2000 binocular is the only 
binocular of its kind that you’ll never need to focus. 

There’s no focussing mechanism. No centre focus wheel. 

No fast focus bar. 

The Perma Focus 2000 has been computer designed to render 
the focussing mechanism obsolete, using the eye’s own natural 
ability to change focus in an instant. 

Fantastic? Yes, but don’t take our word for it. See for yourself. 
At good optical and camera retailers near you. 



5 5000 

kHuf, dicLi t cuujxme, tkwJz it ke^ie! 





Beware of cheaper, 
look-alike 
imitations! 

When a compass is built to the highest 
standards of accuracy, not deliberately down to a 
low price. When it’s the only compass in the world 
that uses the finest Swedish steel in its sensitive 
magnetic needle. When it’s filled with a unique 
non-yellowing anti-static liquid that resists bubble 
formation. When it’s tested to operate in 
temperatures from -40°C to +50°C. When it’s 
specially counterbalanced to account for the 
magnetic dip forces found in Australasia. That’s 
when it is a SILVA compass and you can be sure 
there is no better or more accurate compass you 
can buy. 

Choose from over 30 different models at 
better camping stores throughout Australia, but 
beware of cheaper, look-alike imitations. 



And only SILVA compasses 
come with a 5 year warranty. 



length of over two kilometres of submerged 
passage. Large in cross-section, cavers 
consider that the passage is shaping up to be 
another Cocklebiddy. In 1983, the same group 
which pushed Pannikan Plain Cave made 
Cocklebiddy Cave the world’s longest 
cave—6,240 metres. (See Wild no 13.) 
However, it is expected that Pannikan Plain 
Cave will prove more difficult to explore fully 
as the flooded passages are at greater depth, 
which causes decompression problems on 
dives of long duration. As it is, the return trip 
to the present furthest point reached took 
Peter Rogers and Chris Brown 27 hours, 
including rests at underground camps. 

Stephen Bunton 

The 1987 Olegas Truchanas Canoeing 
Award. This biannual award was won by the 
Australian Kayak Expedition to Greenland 
(see reports in Wild nos 21, 22, 23), the 
members of which were Earle Bloomfield 
(leader), Larry Gray, Graeme Joy and George 
Pompei. The 1,000 kilometre trip, from 
Ammassalik to Qaqortog, on the east coast of 
Greenland, took two months. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

Ice Walk. Graeme Joy and fellow-Australian, 
Christine Gee, are involved in another cold 
adventure in the far Northern hemisphere, 
Icewalk—The 1989 North Pole Expedition. An 
international expedition led by Antarctic 
explorer, Robert Swan (UK), the team intends 
to walk to the North Pole. Other major aims of 
the expedition are to draw world attention to 
significant international problems, particularly 
those concerning underprivileged people and 
the environment (including the importance of 
protecting Antarctica and the ozone layer). 

Mountain Wilderness. An international 
association of this name has been established 
‘to defend mountain environment’. 
Established from an idea of world-famous 
mountaineer, Reinhold Messner, the assoc¬ 
iation describes itself as a mountaineers’ 
Greenpeace. Its Honourary President is 
Edmund Hillary, and membership includes 
famous climbers from throughout the world 
such as Messner, Chris Bonington and John 
Hunt. 

Climbing Information. The UIAA Mountain 
Medicine Data Centre publishes practical 
literature on health matters relevant to 
climbers, from tendon injuries to altitude 
sickness. The centre's book list is available for 
one pound from the centre, c/- Dr Charles 
Clarke, St Bartholomews Hospital, London 
EC1 7BE, UK. 

Honourable Exit? On 2 May, Canberra cross 
country downhill skier, John Morrell, and a 
Chilean made an XCD descent of Japan’s 
sacred mountain, Mt Fuji (3,776 metres). 
Morrell said that the top 200-300 metres of the 
36’-38" slope was hard ice but the descent, 
which took one and a half hours, was 
completed without mishap. 


Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be published. Send contributions to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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Lightweight and Heavy Duty 



The New Balance 615 Shoe 
and 810 Boot make light work 
of the toughest walking. Both 
models combine New Balance's 
advanced sports shoe 
technology with the 
durable construction 
you'd expect of 
serious walking 
footwear. 

Dual density 
EVA mid-soles 
cushion the foot 
and flex with every 
step. They have soft, fast 
drying Cambrelle linings and 
breathable Cordura mesh 
uppers reinforced with full grain 
leather. Both models have a 
tough Vibram Yellow Label sole 


and a Flextended 
Saddle that wraps the 
arch for lateral stability. 

Best of all, at 425 g for the 
Shoe and 538 g for the Boot, 


they are 

among the lightest you 
can buy. The New Balance 615 
and 805 are made in the USA 
and available exclusively at your 
Paddy Pallin store. 



new balance 



THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 


WILDERNESS. BRING IT HOME. Images from the wild by Australia’s pre-eminent nature photographer, Peter Dombrovskis. 



TASMANIAN WILDERNESS CALENDAR 1989:13 stunning photo¬ 
graphs. Each calendar comes in an elegant, full colour presentation box 
(shrink wrapped) 335x285mm opening to 670x285mm - $12.95 postpaid. 
WILDERNESS DIARY 1989: More than a diary: a lasting document 
of your year combined with a gallery of this master photographer’s work 
from the subantarctic to the tropics. 

96 pages, clothbound with hardcover. 238x185mm - $18.95 postpaid. 
Send now for your free colour brochure of books, greeting cards and other 
work by Peter Dombrovskis. Send coupon or write to West Wind Press. 


To West Wind Press, PO Box 245, Sandy Bay, Tasmania 7005. Please send me: 

□ _copies of the 1989 Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar at $12.95 each postpaid. 

□ _copies of the 1989 Wilderness Diary at $18.95 each postpaid. 

□ _free colour brochure. 

I enclose cheque/money order $_(Total) 

NAME 

ADDRESS_ 


.Postcode_ 

















WDd Fruits 

Banquet in the bush, without weight in your pack, by Tim Low 




A FINDING WILD BERRIES GROWING BY THE 
track is one of the delights of bushwalking. In 
summer and autumn especially, the heaths 
and rainforests are ablaze with their colours. 
Often one is tempted to stop and taste, but 
there are problems—are the fruits likely to be 
poisonous; is it ecologically responsible to 
harvest them? 

During ten years of studying Aboriginal food 
plants and sampling dozens of wild fruits and 
berries (often unidentified) I've not been made 
ill, while compared with traditional Aboriginal 
foraging, the impact of bushwalkers and 
campers on the environment is slight. 

It is not responsible to harvest most roots. 
In south-eastern Australia especially, the 
edible tubers are tiny and large numbers of 
plants need to be killed, and soil upturned, to 
make a meal. Seeds are mostly impractical as 
foods—they are either very small, like grass 
seeds, needing to be threshed, winnowed, 
ground and baked or, if large (like cycad 
seeds), are usually poisonous unless carefully 
prepared. 

Wild fruits are easy to locate, convenient to 
use, edible raw (if at all) and common enough 
to be worth trying. They provide excellent 
trackside snacks and show some insight into 
the way of life of the Aborigines, who 



Top, Midyim—good enough to eat. Small photo, 
white elderberry. Tim Low 


traditionally ate a great variety of fruits, 
although in coastal areas their staple foods 
were largely meat and fish. 

Plants produce edible fruits as a way of 
spreading their seeds. The flesh of each fruit 
is a bait to encourage an animal to swallow the 
seeds, which are then spat out or excreted, 
generally some distance away. Whenever you 
taste a wild fruit, you are helping the plant to 
reproduce by spitting out its seeds along the 
track. In Cape York, wild orchards have sprung 


up on old Aboriginal campsites. 

Surprisingly few wild fruits are poisonous to 
people and, with rare exceptions, these are 
easily recognized by their bitter or acrid 
warning taste. Some other fruits are 
non-poisonous but are too unpleasant to be 
worth eating. The rest—about half the fruit 
species in many places—are edible and worth 
a try. 

Sea-shores are very rich environments for 
wild fruits, both in dune vegetation and the 
fringing heaths. My favourite beach fruit is 
pigface (Carpobrotus species), a purplish-red 
juicy fruit with two horns, growing on a fleshy, 
purple-flowered creeper. Pigface has the 
delectable flavour of salty strawberries or 
fresh figs. The plants fruit abundantly in 
summer and autumn, and even during winter 
in Queensland. The creeper is found on most 
beaches and headlands in southern and 
eastern Australia. It is an excellent bush 
resource as its cooked leaves may also be 
eaten. 

There are many other useful sea-shore 
plants, though none so widespread as 
pigface. Nitre bush (Nitraria billardieri) forms 
large clumps on beaches in southern and 
western Australia. It also grows inland in all 
mainland States. Its fleshy leaves, one to four 
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TRAVEL 

PACKS 



Convertible travel bags 
for week-end or world 
travel. Hide-away 
panel covers the 
Paralux harness when 
not in use. 
Compression straps 
control the contents. 
Can be carried as 
backpack, shoulder 
bag or hand luggage. 
Travel Kinni I; 60 
litres. Travel Kinni II; 
66 litres. Travel Kinni 
III; 72 litres. 


Available at better Specialist Outdoor Shops 




The Original 


l 


TlAPSAK 


CAMPING / TRAVELLING PILLOW 


Suggested Uses: 

• Bushwalking Pillow 

• Travelling (Bus, Car, 
Overseas Flying) 

• 4WD Overnighting 

• Neckrest 


Lighweight, Compactable (can be 
rolled up without adverse effect) 
Sports Cushion 
Lumbar Support 
Cot Pillow 

Horse Trekking Pillow 



BUSHWALKING NECKREST TRAVELLING CAMPING COMPACTABLE 


_ NON ALLERGENIC 

Available from all good Outdoor Stores. 

Soon to be released NAPSAK STUFFSACK and disposable Pillow Cases. 


Trade enquiries welcome: 

SOUTHERN OUTDOOR DISTRIBUTORS 


RO. Box 288, Burwood 3125. Phone: (03) 288 4225, 288 4291. Fax: (03) 288 6642. 


Designed and made in Australia. 

PATENT PENDING COPYRIGHT © HOWARD DESIGN ’88 


KAKADU 

Wet Wonderland! 

See it when it’s green. 
See it without the 
winter crowds! 

Why wait until June of July when 
the waterfalls have dried up to a 
trickle—if they are flowing at all? In 
February and March, they are at their 
magnificent best. Wildflowers are at 
their most prolific. In June and July 
thousands of people yisit places like 
Jim Jim Falls. In February and March, 
those few bushwalkers who visit will 
have the wilderness to themselves. 

It is neither as hot nor as humid as 
most people think. Most days do reach 
30° C, but this is true 12 months a year. 
Very few days will reach 35°. In terms 
of comfort, February and March are 
normally among the best months for 
bushwalking. It does not rain all day, 
every day. The normal pattern is for 
short sharp bursts on about two in 
every three days. Avoid the summer 
crowds and the cold wet mud of 
Tasmania this year. Come to Kakadu 
for something different. 

Picture yourself walking in a 
Kakadu that few people other than the 
original Aboriginal inhabitants have 
ever seen. The land is lush and green, 
but the vegetation is not dense, so the 
walking is easy. Beautiful swimming 
pools abound. As you walk, a storm 
comes to cool you down. You stop in 
rock shelters and watch the rains come 
down just as the original inhabitants 
have done for thousands of years. 
Night comes and after a hot meal you 
can settle down to sleep in a dry bed, 
needing no more than a sheet to keep 
you warm. 


BUSHWALKING 


Write for the full 1989 programme. 

WILLIS’S WALKABOUTS 

12 Carrington Street, 

Millner, NT 0810. 

Phone (089) 85 2134 ah. 

PS For those interested in a unique 
overseas experience , Willis's 
Walkabouts is also offering trips to 
Alaska & the Yukon and to South 
America. Write for details. 
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LEAP INTO 
AJAY'S 
SPRING 
SPECIALS! 



centimetres long, are produced 
characteristically in bunches. Its bright red 
fruits, one to two centimetres long, taste like 
salty grapes. These were important Aboriginal 
foods, consumed by the hundreds along the 
coasts of South Australia. Nitre bush is 
common on Adelaide beaches, but few realize 
its fruits are edible. 

Along beaches in the tropics, and as far 
south as Port Macquarie, the most useful fruit 
is probably that of the familiar pandanus ‘palm’ 
(Pandanus species). Each fruit is as large as 
a human head, although upon ripening it splits 
into a number of smaller orange wedges, 
which can be gathered from the ground 
beneath the tree. Each wedge contains a soft 
base imbued with rich, sweet-smelling pulp. 
But this cannot be eaten raw, as explorer 
Ludwig Leichhardt discovered to his cost: ‘I 
had frequently tasted the fine looking fruit of 
the pandanus but was every time severely 
punished with sore lips and blistered tongue; 
and the first time I ate it, I was attacked by 
violent diarrhoea. I could not make out how the 
natives neutralized the noxious properties of 
the fruit, which formed no small part of their 
diet’. Aborigines baked the fruits in hot sand or 
ashes to neutralize the irritant substance. This 
process is easily imitated around the camp fire 
and pandanus fruits are well worth adding to 
bushwalking rations. The sweet wedges are a 
favourite food of fruit bats, which help spread 
the seeds along beaches and headlands. 

Coast ballart (Exocarpos syrticola) is a 
leafless broom-like shrub of southern beaches 
with distinctive pinky-white fruits, each with its 
seed on the outside. The small fruits are sweet 
and watery. 

The heaths behind beaches contain some 
splendid fruits, well worth trying. In southern 
Queensland, the king among these is midyim 
(Austromyrtus dulcis). Its soft speckled 
berries, about one centimetre across, have a 
delectable fragrant flavour. They were a 
favourite food of Aborigines and are well 
known to bushwalkers on Moreton and Fraser 
Islands. They are also found at Cooloola and 
in the heaths of northern New South Wales. 
The midyim plant, a small bush one to two 
centimetres high, can be bought from native 
nurseries and is well worth growing for its 
heavy berry crops, which ripen in autumn. 

Devils twines ( Cassytha species) are the 
most distinctive of all fruit-bearing plants in 
coastal heaths, although they are not confined 
to this habitat, occurring also in mountain 
heaths and within dry eucalypt forests. 
Several kinds are found in the Blue Mountains. 
The plants are leafless twining parasites, 
producing in summer small sticky fruits in a 
range of colours. I cannot say that the fruits 
are delicious, but they are worth tasting now 
and then. 

Another twiner of heaths and open forests 
is the aptly named appleberry (Billardiera 
scandens). This small creeper is found 
throughout south-eastern Australia and is 
common on the New England Tableland and 
the lower Blue Mountains. The leaves are 
slender and the green sausage-shaped fruits, 
one-two and a half centimetres long, drop to 
the ground when ripe. They taste like over-ripe 
Granny Smith apples. 

Another green-coloured fruit of forests and 
heaths is the geebung. There are many 



species, all in genus Persoonia and all of them 
shrubs with small yellow petals in fours; leaf 
shape varies. The egg-shaped fruits, which 
contain a large woody stone, are one to two 
centimetres long with a spike-like style at the 
tip. Gather the fruits from beneath the bush 
and you will be pleased by their sweetish 
taste, although not so pleased by the cotton¬ 
wool texture. Geebungs are common on 
sandy soils in the upper Blue Mountains, the 
Budawangs and on Fraser and Moreton 
Islands. 

Native cherry ( Exocarpos cupressiformes) 
is one of the fruits most likely to be encounter¬ 
ed by bushwalkers, for it is very common in 
eastern Australian open forests and heaths. 
The tree has scaly, she-oak-like foliage and 
small red fruits with external seeds, similar to 
those of the coast ballart, to which it is related. 
These very distinctive fruits are well worth 
trying for their juicy-sweet taste. 

The same is true of the small but prolific 
berries of the white elderberry (Sambucus 
gaudichaudiana), a shrub of shady gullies and 
rock clefts in south-eastern Australia. 

Rainforests contain more edible fruits than 
all the other habitats combined. There are far 
too many to list here, but there are two groups 
of plants which are especially widespread and 
useful—lilly-pillies and figs. 

Australia has about 60 lilly-pilly species 
(genus Syzygium and Acmena), nearly all 
restricted to rainforests, especially along 
streams. Most species are limited to north 
Queensland, although 12 are found in 
Brisbane and four around Sydney. All lilly-pilly 
fruits are considered edible. 

The typical fruit is one to two centimetres 
wide, rounded, with a small hollow at the base 
surrounded by small lobes or flaps. The flesh 
is usually white, spongy, watery and fragrant, 
with a drying after-taste. The fruits are 
generally white, pink, red, purple or blue, are 
borne in clusters and contain one rounded 
seed. The trees are small with shiny opposite 
leaves of typical leaf shape. Learn to 
recognize this group of fruits among the 
rainforest trees and you’ll be assured of many 
a tasty snack. 

The figs ( Ficus species) show more 
variation as a group. Most species have 
dark-green leathery leaves, a spike-like shoot 
(stipule) at the tip of each stem, milky sap and 
long roots which coil round stumps and rocks. 
A small group of species, the sandpaper fig 
trees, lack these features but are easily 
recognizable by the unique sandpaper texture 
of their leaves. Both groups of fig trees 
produce soft, seed-filled figs tasting like 
commercial figs, though often insipid. All 
Australian figs (there are almost 50 species) 
are believed to be edible. 

The fruits of the forests are full of surprises. 
Fruit foraging is fascinating and fun if you 
abide by three common-sense rules: never 
swallow anything which tastes unpleasant, 
never forage in National Parks and never steal 
all of the crop—leave some for the birds and 
bats. 

Good eating! ▲ 


Tim Low is the author of Wild Food Plants of Australia, a colour 
field guide to edible plants published by Angus & Robertson, 
and of Wild Herbs of Australia & New Zealand (see review in 
Wild no 20). He lives in Brisbane but has travelled widely in 
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WILD BUSHWALKING LITERATURE 


A varied and colourful collection 
of original writing inspired 
by the Australian bush. 


NNOCENTS 



Neophyte bushwalker, David Baird, 
describes his ‘first time’ 
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▲ ONE CAN GAIN THE IMPRESSION 
that to have an article published in Wild 
you need to be somewhat a freak. 
Perhaps a rockclimber who has 
climbed Passport to Insanity or a 
bushwalker who has wrestled monster 
leeches and powered through 
hundreds of kilometres of 
impenetrable scrub in deepest, dark¬ 
est Tasmania. 

However, I sincerely believe that 
the editor of Wild wishes to remain in 
touch with the common people, we 
mere mortals who actually enjoy 
signposted tracks, who feel we have 
earned our bushwalking stripes 
without having tottered on the brink of 
death from dehydration, hypo¬ 
thermia and pulmonary oedema. This 
article is about the simple delights of 
bushwalking as experienced by (what 
were then) two grossly inexperienced 
practitioners of the sport of 
masochists. 

We decided on a bushwalking trip 
among the rocky spires and domes of 
the Warrumbungle National Park, 
New South Wales, and our prep¬ 
arations were of a highly 
sophisticated nature. I purchased a 
large, yet cheap, day pack from 
Paddy Pallin along with a packet of 
dehydrated spaghetti and sauce. 
Rod, my fearless partner, borrowed 
his brother’s bright orange, 
pre-chiropractic, multi-pocketed, 
external-frame rucksack and 
purchased a billy. In order to look the 
part, I bought a tourist map of the 
Warrumbungles and made sure that 
we had an ample supply of Little 
Lucifer Fire Starters. To finish off, we 
borrowed two electric sleeping bags 
(but left the car batteries behind). Rod 
had a rather battered, though entirely 
functional, nylon tent. We were ready. 
But, we were not to be fooled, and 
arranged our expedition for the week 
leading up to Easter so as to avoid 
tourists (bushwalkers are not 
tourists). 

We embarked on a serious 
campaign of acclimatization. As 
readers of Wild are no doubt aware, 
acclimatization is an essential part of 
a major expedition. I have a mild 
asthmatic condition and Rod was also 
keen to test his sensitive sinuses at 
high altitude. 

Our first day’s walking was on the 
Split Rocks Circuit—an ambitious 
start to our overall programme of 4.6 
kilometres. This track was an 
excellent introduction to the park. It 
gave us good views over the central 
area and allowed us to sample 
different types of tracks and 
gradients. But it also proved to be a 
scorchingly hot day and I, being the 
antithesis of the bronzed-Aussie 




Left, Belougery Spire in silhouette at sunrise, from 
Dows Camp. Top, 'the men' pause to admire 
Belougery Spire from Grand High Tops. Small 
photo, Rod and his ‘Day-glo monstrosity’. All 
photos David Baird 

cliche, was afflicted by a substantial 
dose of sunburn. 

But, buoyed by our success, the 
next day we ventured from our motel 
room amidst the rain and gloom to 
tackle a most extraordinary 
objective—Goulds Circuit and the 
forbidding Bress Peak. This time we 
looked like real bushwalkers with our 
rain jackets (not Gore-Tex), canvas 
hats and long trousers. We planned to 
conquer Bress Peak by what the 
National Parks leaflet described as ‘a 
very steep ungraded track with no 
steps—suitable for fit walkers only’. 
We were going to do it in the rain; 
surely a first. 

The Alex Gould Circuit was 
pleasant walking, creating only minor 
navigational confusion when a fork 
appeared. Rod’s rather belated and 
not-so-environmental reaction to the 
baked beans he’d eaten for breakfast 
soon dictated the way we were to go. 
The views from Macha Tor were 
spectacular and gave an inkling of the 
areas to be traversed over the next 


two days. After leaving Goulds Circuit 
we climbed Bress Peak. The National 
Parks leaflet was right; joggers are 
not suited for walking on slippery rock 
and for many sections it was 
hands-and-knees travel. The track 
doesn’t zigzag across the slope, it just 
charges straight up the side of the 
peak. I’m sure Jon Muir of Mt Everest 
fame can appreciate the difficulties 
we encountered. The views, possibly 
the best in the park, easily 
compensated for the bleeding shins 
and dry heaves which resulted from 
the tortuous ascent. End of day two; 
back to the motel. 

Day three, the beginning of our very 
first overnight bushwalking 
extravaganza. No more rehearsing; it 
was on with the show; this was it. My 
canvas hat had shrunk, so I wore a 
baseball-type hat. My day pack was 
jammed with absolute necessities 
including half a loaf of bread and a 
100-200 millimetre zoom lens. My 
electric sleeping bag was attached to 
the top of the day pack in the forlorn 
hope that it wouldn’t rain. Rod’s 
Day-glo monstrosity had the tent 
hanging off the bottom and a harness 
system which threatened to carve 
great slices out of his lower back. But, 
we were ready. Our bodies fit and 
track-hardened; resolved to climb the 
two highest peaks in the park (without 
artificial oxygen). And we had 
experienced the vagaries of 
Warrumbungle weather. We were no 
novices. 

After the walk to Camp Burbie, we 
were ready to give up. Dull, fire-track 
walking wasn’t much of a wilderness 
experience and rucksacks, so we 
discovered, made a significant 
difference. Yet things did improve 
after Camp Burbie. We dumped our 
packs at Danu Gap, then scaled the 
slowly ascending track to the top of 
the park: Mt Exmouth, 1,206 metres 
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asthma began to bother me. Should 
Rod return to camp for necessary 
medical supplies? The decision was 
made: let the old boy wheeze. And I 
made it. I must be the first asthmatic 
to climb Bluff Mountain, all 1,200 
metres, without the assistance of 
medication. I can really appreciate 
the work of Messner, Macartney- 
Snape and Mortimer and I’m sure 
they can identify a kindred spirit in me. 

Breakfast completed, we enjoyed 
pleasant walking, spending time on 
Grand High Tops with its superb 
panorama and pools left over from the 
rain of two days back. Regrettably, we 
paid the price of drinking suspect 
water when later we succumbed to 
the type of illness you contract after 
drinking from Coxs River in the Blue 
Mountains. We also watched in awe 
as eagles circled Belougery Spire, 
and wondered what strange primeval 
power attracted these birds of prey to 
this great volcanic neck. The answer 
became obvious. It was the rock- 
climbers tentatively edging their way 
up, perhaps telegraphing their 
uncertainty to these noble creatures. 
The spectacle complete, the rock- 
climbers safely ensconced, and the 
huge birds having moved on, we 
followed the excellent track to Camp 
Pincham and reached the end of our 
great trek. 

We did it. In four days we braved the 
elements—indeed staggered in the 
face of imminent doom. We had 
possibly survived dehydration, 
hypothermia, bronchial shut-down 
and a suspected killer kangaroo. 
Although we have since walked many 
other tracks in New South Wales, we 
long to re-walk the Warrumbungles. 
In Rod’s words, ‘Next time, we’ll do it 
right’. Somehow, I don’t think it will be 
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Warrumbungle National Park 


of majestic, cairn-capped grandeur. 
After soaking in the scenery, we 
ambled down towards our packs, only 
to be halted by a fearful, growling 
noise. I immediately thought that 
Rod’s internal combustion chamber 
was in preparation but, no, he was 
looking for two sticks—his 
prospective father-in-law had 

best defence against a vicious 
killer-kangaroo attack. Transfixed by 
this growling, reclining kangaroo, we 
decided to wait. Finally, he must have 
hopped away. What an adventure! 
Not only had we climbed Mt Exmouth 
but we had flirted with death from a 
wild animal. 

The rest of the day was uneventful, 
except we soon learned to appreciate 
the value of water. We hadn’t brought 
enough and the Warrumbungles are 
dry. Fortunately, some tourists took 
pity on us, obviously discerning that 
we were in an advanced state of 
dehydration. That night we set up 
camp at the base of Bluff Mountain 
and enjoyed a delightful meal of 
chicken noodle soup, reconstituted 
spaghetti and sauce, two fruits in 
juice, and tea. Following a good 


Above, eat your heart out, Tim Macartney- Snape; 
Rod puts the Breadknife in its place. 

sleep, Rod woke me in time to admire 
and photograph a glorious sunset. 
That, above all else, convinced me of 
the joys of bushwalking and has 
contributed to my subsequent 
addiction. We decided to climb Bluff 
Mountain before breakfast, the back 
way—Kim Carrigan can have the cliff 
face all to himself. However, a serious 
situation arose. Half-way up, my 
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I nearly trod on him. 

He was acting, frozen, 

Pretending to be a bit of branch. 

His head was up, 

Little ball-bearing eyes unblinking, 

Long scaly toes resting on mother earth, 

Top of head to tip of tail motionless beneath his armour. 

I bent closer. 

Aware now that his camouflage had failed 
He snapped open jaws, full circle, 

And rudely, aggressively, thrust out a blue tongue 

Which stretched and dragged from roots embedded in blue flesh. 

I recoiled; then laughed. 

For I, the Goliath, had been startled 
By this small David standing his ground, 

Arrogantly aware of his relationship with crocodiles and alligators 
And ancient dinosaurs. 

Shining wary black eyes watched for my reaction. 

I stooped again, and stared into that blue cavern 
Rimmed with little kitten teeth. 

My forefinger, of its own volition, reached out cautiously 
And gently stroked his triangular tree-bark head, 

Marvelling at its crustiness. 

‘Don’t be afraid, little fellow. 

I won’t hurt you. ’ 

I stood and turned to go, 

Then turned back to say ‘Goodbye’. 

But his crisis over, fear conquered, 

He had gone. 

Lynette Myers 
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HE' S UT 


We caught our first glimpse of the hut late afternoon, 

The sun kicking at our faces as we climbed. 

But beyond the distant Governors, the clouds churned 
Like froth on water: we knew that in the valley 
And across the plains a great boiling of weather 
Was taking place, the clouds a warning 
Of air about to pour across the peaks, 

Engulfing the mountains, and us. 

And so we quickened our pace and made towards the hut, 
Losing sight of it in the shadows of the spur, 

But sure of our bearing, though our maps showed nothing 
But a gully that twisted away down among the cliffs. 

The air grew sharp and cold, the sun paled 
As we approached at last, 

A single glass window catching the closing sparks 
Of day. Our noisy confidence brought us to the door 
But there, our voices stilled 

At a movement from within and a stammer of white smoke 
From the chimney. Someone here before us! 

We knocked and opened, a little awkwardly, 

Lifting the door to clear the step, 

Disconcerted by the dark inside. 
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A man sat by the fire, hands stretched to the poor warmth 
Of the young flames; the fire new-laid 
And struggling into life. He barely nodded 
His response as we filled the hut with noise, 

Fetching wood and spreading packs and clothes 
Across the room. Outside 
Mist, cold and cloud flooded over the peaks 
And the wind began to push and pull and groan 
Around the hut. Only our voices, 

And the fitful fire, kept us warm. 

The man, his white face young and nervous, said nothing 
While the wind grew to gale, 

But at each terror of gust he glanced up 

And trembled, and huddled closer to the comfort 

That the flames alone could give. 

Snow stung at the door; not the soft snow of dreams 

But the bitter snow that bites at skin 

And jabs and darts like death in the wild air. 

We ate early; the man at the fire refused our food 
Though having none himself. 

Subdued by his silence we huddled into sleeping bags 
While he wrapped himself in an old blanket. 

And through the long night we lay half-awake 

Feeling the hut shiver in the storm 

And listening to the timber cry in the tossing wind. 

In the morning the man had gone, but we, 

Still deep in snow and torn at 
Every time we stepped outside, 

Stayed three days trapped in the hut, 

Until at last we awoke to the peace of blue 
And the calm of white, 

The air as still as music and the mountains settled 
Into a spreading dawn that reached 
From Bogong in the north 
To The Bluff in the south. 

We left at eight, 

Picking our way along the Crosscut Saw, 

Making for Speculation and Cobbler, 

Moving quickly, after days of static time, 

Three days when time had ceased 
To move. 

From Koonika’s peak we looked back, 

Searching for the hut, 

But unable to pick out its brown frame against 
The throat of the dark gully. It seemed to have 
Faded back into the cold mountains, 

Lost in the remote world of the Great Divide, 

Beyond the reach of those who travel 
The slight tracks of the high ridges. 

We camped that night by Cobbler’s cold lake, 

The white bones of dead trees stiff in the water, 

And told the tale of the storm around a campfire 

To men who know the mountains passively, without emotion, 

As a sailor, the ocean. They stared at us blankly. 

‘That was Norton’s Hut, burnt down in ’56, 

"ibung Norton still inside. They say he built his fire big, 

‘For warmth, the blizzard blowing snow against the walls 

‘And howling at his door: nothing there now 

‘But rocks. Norton’s Hut; young Norton burning with it, 

‘In 56. That was a bad storm that one.' 

They gazed into the coals. 

On the lake a breeze stirred the water 

And sent ripples brushing towards the dead trees. 

John Marsden 
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Jim Smith investigates the first ‘rucksacks’ 


‘The Australian swag fashion is the 
easiest way in the world of carrying a 
load.’ Henry Lawson 
A IN SPITE OF THE ALMOST UNIVERSAL 
use of rucksacks by today’s 
bushwalkers, I believe that the 
traditional swag should be 
reconsidered. I’ve converted, and 
several of my friends have also 
become modern-day ‘swaggies’, 
while a swag is particularly popular 
with women. 

To understand the demise of the 
swag among bushwalkers, it is 
necessary to study its history. The 


swag began as a way of carrying 
personal equipment during the 
gold-rushes of the 1850s, for those 
who could not afford coach or horse 
transport. By the time of the 
depression of the 1890s, when large 
numbers of unemployed tramped the 
roads in search of work, it had 
evolved into the traditional swag—a 
blanket roll behind, balanced by a 
tucker bag in front. 

When Australia’s first bushwalking 
club, the Warragamba Walking Club, 
was formed in 1895, its members 
naturally adopted the swag to carry 


MODIFIED TRADITIONAL SWAG 


Bicycle inner- 
tube or rubber 
strap—very ^ 
tight! 


Rolled sleeping bag 


Tucker bag 
(over left 
shoulder) 



their food and camping equipment. 
Similarly, most of the men of the 
Mountain Trails Club, formed in 1914 
by Myles Dunphy, carried swags. 
Dunphy put a good deal of thought 
into swag design and modified the 
traditional arrangement significantly, 
producing the ‘dungal’ swag. 

The next depression saw a boom in 
recreational walking. Books such as 
Robert Croll’s The Open Road (1928) 
and Paddy Pallin’s Bushwalking & 
Camping (1933) still mentioned the 
swag as an alternative to the 
rucksack. Despite Pallin’s declaring 
that the swag was ‘a cheap and 
effective method of carrying a load’, 
the majority of walkers now carried 
packs. 

The 1938 edition of Pallin’s book 
carried a full-page article by Myles 
Dunphy summarizing his thoughts 
on swag design. Pallin declared 
elsewhere in the book: ‘One main 
advantage of the swag is that it 
enables the user to carry an 
exceptionally heavy load with 
comparative comfort—70 pound to 
100 pound loads (32-45 kilograms) 
are not distressing’. 

The Dunphy article was reprinted in 
successive editions of Pallin’s 
influential guidebook, but was 
dropped by 1959. Swag-bearing 
bushwalkers were virtually 
non-existent by this time. After the 
war, rucksacks increased rapidly in 
sophistication, incorporating 
materials such as nylon and 
aluminium. We have reached a point 
where today’s top-of-the-range 
rucksacks cost hundreds of 
dollars and incorporate so many 
buckles and straps that they 
seem designed by devotees of 
bondage. 

To understand the decline in 

Right as an Australian bicentennial activity, this 
trio travelled 1,200 kilometres, between Sydney 
and Rochester, Victoria, educating school and 
community groups on the life-style of swagmen. 
Jim Smith 
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swag usage, some of its disad¬ 
vantages should be considered: 

Blanket weight. On winter trips in 
the days before down sleeping bags, 
the number of blankets required 
made the swag too heavy and bulky. 

Problems in thick bushland. The 
swag was originally used on the open 
road. Some bushwalkers found that 
the freely-hanging tucker bag and the 
ends of the blanket roll became 
snagged in thick bushland. In rough 
country, the hand used to restrain 
movement of the tucker bag may 
have been needed for support or for 
protecting the face. 

Difficulty in carrying water. 
Swagmen and early bushwalkers 
carried water in a billy suspended 
from one hand. This led to spillage in 
rough terrain and inhibited 
movement of one arm. 

Difficulty of access. H Tomkins, 
author of the 1907 bushwalking 
book, With Swag and Billy, noted: ‘If 


you wish to get out the most trifling 
thing, the entire swag must come to 
pieces’. 

Poor image. The walking boom of 
the 1930s depression coincided with 
the presence of large numbers of 
unemployed swagmen tramping the 
roads. Bushwalkers of this era, in 
their desire to create a good image of 
their sport, may have wished to 
dissociate themselves from the 
apparently disreputable swaggies. 

Given these problems, the 
advantages of the swag should not 
be ignored. One of the most 
significant is that a swag costs 
nothing; the materials to make one 
can be found in any household. Also, 
as Dunphy said, ‘when the walker is 
in camp, the swag does not exist’. I 
like the idea of something that 
actually disappears when it is not 
required. In contrast, it can 
sometimes be difficult to find room for 
a framed rucksack inside smaller 


tents. The swag itself adds virtually 
no weight to the necessities required 
by the walker. The weight of a ruck¬ 
sack, however light, is something the 
swaggie dispensed with. By far the 
greatest advantage, in my view, is 
that—as Paddy Pallin said—‘the 
wearer always walks in a completely 
erect position’. The swag and tucker 
bag combination brings the centre of 
gravity of the total load directly over 
the spinal column. The rucksack 
wearer, in contrast, walks with a 
perpetual stoop to compensate for 
the fact that the centre of gravity of 
the load is behind the spine. I also 
believe that the swag allows for a 
more natural breathing rhythm. A 
rucksack’s backward pull on the 
shoulders and the use of chest and 
waist straps can only inhibit 
breathing movements. The gentle 
movement of the swag or ‘matilda’ 
(which gave rise to the ironic term, 
‘waltzing matilda’) seems to allow 
deeper breathing than the dead 
weight of the rucksack. Many who 
have tried the swag claim that it 
allows for better circulation in the 
shoulder muscles and less strain on 
the ligaments in this region. The 
ecological problems created through 
the manufacture of synthetic 
materials from fossil fuel resources 
and the mining and smelting of 
aluminium may be considered 
disadvantages of the rucksack by 
environmentally aware bushwalkers. 

It is possible to enjoy the advant¬ 
ages of the swag and eliminate the 
problems which led to it being 
discarded by early bushwalkers. The 
use of a modern down sleeping bag 
in place of blankets eliminates the 
weight problem on winter trips. 
Excessive movements of the tucker 
bag can be controlled by the use of 
hooks and loops, as incorporated 
into the dungal swag. A zipper on the 
tucker bag solves the problem of 
access to items needed during the 
day. Water can be carried in the 
zippered bag or on the waist, freeing 
the hand which was formerly used to 
carry the billy. Swags can look 
ungainly, and no doubt the swaggie 
who ventures out on his first club 
walk will be subjected to ridicule, but 
my experience has been that when 
swags and packs are swapped 
amongst the group for trials, the 
doubters adopt a different attitude. 

I made my first swag using the 
directions in Henry Lawson’s 80- 
year-old essay, The Romance of the 
Swag. A sleeping bag was 
substituted for blankets, rubber ties 
for leather straps and a canvas kitbag 
used instead of the traditional 
hessian sugar bag. The 
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accompanying diagram of the 
modified traditional swag sum¬ 
marizes the generations of thought 
which went into its deceptively simple 
design. Spare clothes, tent and items 
not needed until the evening camp 
are put inside the swag roll. Straps 
are best made from hookless 
octopus-style rubber luggage straps 
or discarded bicycle tubes. 
Waterproofing and protection of the 
sleeping bag is achieved by rolling 
the bag inside an appropriately 
folded waterproof groundsheet. A 
plastic bag liner can be put inside the 
tucker bag. Waterproof jacket, 
camera and other items needed 
during the day can be attached to the 
straps around the swag roll. Dunphy 
recommended distributing the 
weight between the swag roll and the 
tucker bag in the ratio of 3:2, that is 
30 pounds (14 kilograms) in the back 
roll and 20 pounds (9 kilograms) in 
the tucker bag. 

I have found the traditional swag 
quite satisfactory for three- or 
four-day wilderness trips in the Blue 
Mountains. Others may prefer to 
incorporate some of Dunphy’s ideas, 
as illustrated in his diagram. The two 
swag-roll straps are moved much 
closer together than in the traditional 
swag. The shoulder strap and the 
gunny bag are attached to different 
straps rather than the same one. The 
swag roll is worn in a horizontal 
position rather than the traditional 
vertical mode and it is also worn 
much higher up on the back. This 
arrangement may have tended to 
even out the load carried by each 
shoulder. Dunphy’s emphasis on the 
need for an elliptical cross section to 
the swag roll and gunny bag is a point 
worth noting. One disadvantage is 
that the leather load-bearing strap 
tends to cut into the shoulder. The 
Mountain Trailers used towels 
underneath their coats to counteract 
this. Unfortunately, Dunphy’s 
directions are not quite clear as to 
how to employ the trailing end of the 
two metre strap. The overall lack of 
clarity in the directions he provided 
may have been an additional factor in 
the swag’s loss of popularity. 

There is nothing rigid or fixed in 
either of these designs. Walkers 
should feel free to experiment and 
evolve a system which suits their 
needs. Pictures of the true swaggies 
and early bushwalkers show an 
incredible variation in swag styles. 
Some photographs even show bags 
attached to the fronts of rucksack 
straps in an attempt to achieve 
something approaching the more 
desirable weight distribution of the 
swag. A variety in swag style would 


Left Myles Dunphy’s original diagram of the 
dungal swag, reproduced from Bushwalking & 
Camping. Above, modern-day 'swaggies'. Smith 

allow walkers to express their 
individuality more than is possible 
with the available choice of 
mass-produced packs. I’m not 
proposing that the majority of walkers 
will take up the swag but that it should 
be more widely known as an option. 
I see its initial acceptance being 
among smaller and lighter-framed 
people. How many prospective 
members of bushwalking clubs in 
these categories have been lost to 
the sport—and perhaps to its 
associated conservation 
values—because they found the 
rucksack unendurable? 

Is there possibly a macho element 
among established bushwalkers 
which inhibits beginners from 
discussing their load-carrying 
problems frankly? Do experienced 
walkers offer any more to the 
beginner than an assurance that they 
will ‘get used to’ their back and 
shoulder pains? All walk leaders 
should be able to explain the swag 
option to beginners and to make a 


swag in case an accident renders 
one of the party’s rucksacks 
unusable. Swag use, by reducing the 
now considerable initial cost of 
camping, may attract less affluent 
people to the sport. With the 
prospect of eliminating the weight of 
the rucksack entirely, lightweight 
campers may be induced to change 
to the swag. 

Henry Lawson said: The Australian 
swag was born of Australia and no 
other land’. Bushwalkers who 
shoulder swags are participating in 
an Australian tradition over 100 years 
old. From it has evolved a host of 
colourful terms. The swag has been 
described as matilda, duncan, 
shiralee and bluey. The food bag is 
known as the gunny or tucker bag or 
sheeba. Carrying a swag is known as 
waltzing matilda, humping drum or 
going on the wallaby. 

Who’ll come a’waltzing matilda 
with me? ▲ 

Jim Smith graduated in zoology and carried out research 
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Getting started, again, with Anne Neale 
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▲ ARE YOU TIRED OF BEING 
considered a first-degree wimp by 
your walking friends? Indeed, have 
you any friends left with whom to walk? 
If complete defeat in the field of 
bushwalking is staring you in the 
face—and a meander around the 
Botanic Gardens is the most you can 
contemplate with equanimity—this is 
for you. 

A couple of ‘strolls’ were more like 
hell-on-earth from my point of view. I 
could find no joy in scrub-bashing up 
and down near-vertical ridges, 
wading through freezing 
blackberry-choked rivers, traversing 
slimy rock faces and bashing down 
scree slopes for hours on end. 
However, in the depths of my being, 
I did remember that I truly liked 
bushwalking, so when I received an 
unexpected offer to do the Overland 
Track in Tasmania, I was tempted. I 
fell on numerous occasions, but in 
the process I actually started 
enjoying myself. For the benefit of my 
fellow-wimps (for such I remain), here 
are some suggestions to encourage 
you to have another go. 

Before the Walk 

1 Make a realistic assessment of 
your own capabilities and com¬ 
municate it clearly to your fellow 
walkers. Try to find a walk which 
doesn’t sound like a recipe for 
disaster; if you loathe scrub bashing, 
stipulate a track walk or a beach walk, 
or something above the tree line. 

2 If any of your previous miseries 
were attributable to unsatisfactory 
equipment or clothing, borrow or buy 
better. Listen to the advice of more 
experienced friends, but don’t 
discount the value of your own exper¬ 
ience. 

3 Be careful who you take—good 
friends who are enthusiastic walkers 
aren’t necessarily the best choice. If 
possible, avoid the companions of 
previous debacles (only hypothermia 
or a broken limb justify the use of the 
term ‘epic’ apparently). Naturally, at 
least some of the party should be 
experienced walkers but the very 
experienced, super-energetic sorts 
are probably best avoided. 

During the Walk 

1 Remember that being slow is not 
a crime, but whinging is. If you find 
yourself stumbling with tiredness 
then stop and have a break. Five 
minutes, a muesli bar or scroggin 
and a little water will do wonders for 
body, mind and spirit. Some people 
need this type of break more often 
than others; you need to recognize 
your own pattern. 

2 If you have a tendency to fall into 
or over everything, make light of it 
(before your friends do), grit your 


Left, a solution to the problem? Ken James. 
Above ‘If all else fails, remember that 
cheerfulness covers a multitude of miseries.' 
David Noble 

teeth and throw caution to the winds. 
Going straight through streams or 
mud uses a lot less nervous energy 
than trying to keep dry and falling in 
anyway. If your tendency is to fall off 
things, you should avoid mountains 
and exposed rock. 

3 Unless it’s a matter of life or 
death, don’t let anyone carry your 
gear, pitch your tent or do your share 
of the cooking and other chores. 
However kindly they may insist, the 
end result is a complete loss of 
self-respect. Take time out and then 
pitch in. 

After the Walk 

If it was a success: 1 Build on the 
good experience by doing some 
more walking with the same people. 
2 Plan another walk of similar length 
and difficulty in the not-too-distant 
future. 3 Avoid over-estimating your 
abilities or you may find yourself back 
where you started. 

If it was another debacle: 1 Try and 
assess why, what you can do about it 


and don’t over-react; after one 
memorable disaster I took up weight 
training, wrecked my back and was 
barely mobile for months. 2 Try to 
take the commiserations of your 
friends with good grace and humour. 
3 Try a few cushy day-walks or 
week-end walks to regain your 
confidence; maybe start at the ‘easy 
family day-walk’ category and work 
up—if a four-year-old can do it, so 
can you. 

Everyone has something to 
contribute on a good walk, though 
they may be inept in the more 
obvious departments. People with a 
knowledge of local history, flora and 
fauna, musicians and story-tellers, 
bush cooks, willing gatherers of 
wood and water, and carriers of 
unexpected edible delights will 
always be appreciated, so cultivate 
the skills you do have. If all else fails, 
remember that cheerfulness covers a 
multitude of miseries. ▲ 


Anne Neale is an architectural historian at Melbourne 
University. Born in England and raised in Tasmania, she 
writes that a recent return to the environment of her youth 
resulted in a new enthusiasm for the bush (if not button 
grass) and bushwalking. 
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EAT Z\AVE 


A fiery day’s walking in Victoria’s Grampians, 
with Charlie Creese 


A IT WAS A SEARING SUMMER DAY 38" 
in the open and probably several more 
in the car. We were heading east to Mt 
Stapylton, for a bit of mild walking 
before the long trip back to 
Melbourne. 

‘But I’m too tired to go walking’, 
pleaded my companion, peering 
across at me with a weary, sulky look. 
I pursed my lips and clutched the 
wheel just a little bit harder. 
‘Pleeeease’, she moaned, as though 
her life were at stake. ‘We’re going 
walking and that’s that’, I declared, 
glaring straight ahead. 

Actually, I was exhausted too. We’d 
spent the previous day at Mt Arapiles, 
running around in a fit of aerobic 
madness. Come sundown, it came to 
light she had forgotten her sleeping 


Above; 'Across an enchanting valley loomed 
Taipan Wall—80 metres of orange/yellow, 
crazy-angled sandstone .' Chris Baxter 

bag—I thought that ploy had gone 
out with striped pants. We spent the 
whole of the freezing night shivering 
away beneath my unzipped 
Tropicana. Togetherness... 

‘If we go home’, she tried, Til take 
you out to dinner’. I wouldn’t hear of 
it. We were tearing down a sandy 
track which did a plumb-line right to 
the base of Mt Zero, a mitre-like peak 
which sits before the dual bulk of 
Hollow Mountain and Mt Stapylton. 
Even through the mists of 
exhaustion, it looked an exciting 
prospect—certainly worth a 
somnolent trek to the top. After 
skirting the flanks of Mt Zero, we 
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pulled into a dusty parking area, 
graced with a National Park map and 
the standard set of concrete 
fireplaces. Looming in the back¬ 
ground, behind a modest grove of 
trees, was a huge shield of rock 
which sloped its way up the 
mountain-side. This was Flat Rock, 
the start of all the technical 
difficulties. A brightly painted sign at 
its base announced the summit of Mt 
Stapylton, a mere two-hour walk. 
‘C’mon sport’, I said, nudging her out 
of a light doze, ‘time to hit the toe’. I 
hopped out of the car and fought a 
spell of dizziness. 

Given sufficient drinking water and 
a sophisticated blend of sunscreens 
(a broad straw hat and a slathering of 
block-out), I believe one can embark 
on outdoor pursuits on all but the 
very hottest days. My partner, an 
anaemic-looking redhead, did not 
share my view. She was still in the car, 
looking most put out. ‘If we leave 
now’, she tried, one last time, ‘we can 
be back in time for cocktails’. I took a 
look around and began to wilt a little. 
The track was delineated by a series 
of painted white arrows which 
shimmered in the heat. They hopped 
their way up the barren expanse of 
Flat Rock and disappeared into the 
distance. 'No', I said finally, ‘we’ve 
driven this far. We might as well go 
the distance’. She gave a shrug and 
began applying sun-block to skin a 
similar shade of white. 

Flat Rock is like a giant, mildly 
inclined tortoise shell. After a 
breathless, 15-minute slog, we 
reached its upper slopes, already 
giving startling views of the plains. 
The track then wound its way into the 
grand horseshoe formed by the 
rocky meeting of Hollow Mountain 
and Mt Stapylton. An ample plane of 
shade lent our expedition new 
fervour. Across an enchanting valley 
loomed Taipan Wall—80 metres of 
orange/yellow, crazy-angled 
sandstone. It glowed in the afternoon 
sun. ‘Are there any climbs on that?’ 
asked my companion, in a tone of 
morbid interest. ‘Dunno’, I replied. 
Taipan Wall possessed for me 
something akin to reverse- 
magnetism and I’d never researched 
its history. I’d heard of one fellow 
who’d stumbled across it, thought 
he’d found eldorado and tried to 
keep the secret from the rest of the 
climbing community. Nothing could 
have been more futile, for Taipan Wall 
is appallingly distinct, especially from 
Arapiles. We stood, gaping, for a few 
minutes. The wall seemed to be 
emblematic of the magic of the 
Grampians—abrupt, vital and 
geologically ancient. Experts claim 


that the sediments from which the 
range is composed were laid down 
about 250 million years before those 
which form the summit of Mt Everest. 

‘Did you bring the camera?’ asked 
the grand inquisitor. The camera was 
in the car. ‘You didn’t say anything 
about wanting to take photos’, I said. 
She looked at me in disgust. We 
descended into the horseshoe, 
walking slowly so as to prolong our 
stay in the shade. With the blend of 
sand and boulders and a myriad of 
wild flowers in bloom, the place 
looked like a botanical moonscape. 
Taipan Wall was dominant by virtue of 
its colour and position, but several 
others were equally alluring. My 
partner wandered on ahead of me, 
urging her body forward with a 
floppy-looking gait. I followed, 
slithering about on the sandy track in 
a pair of patent leather shoes. We 
looked a pair of bumbling tourists; 
our lack of natural history knowledge 
would have reinforced this view. At a 
pinch, I could differentiate between a 
banksia and a eucalypt. 

After this world of riches, the track 
ascended a rocky spur which ran 
flush with an imposing wall of 
stone—Lower Taipan Wall, graced 
with a number of rusty pitons poking 
from outlandish cracks, a legacy of 
the ‘whack and dangle’ boys of the 
early 1970s. We languished in its 
shade for a minute and drank the rest 
of the water. Some way below, the 
dusty band of road cut through an 
overflow of Grampians scrub. 
Beyond this were olive groves and an 
expansive quilt of farm land. ‘It’s all 
so flat’, said my partner; the standard 
but essential understatement. I’d just 
been thinking that myself. Arapiles 
stood out in an otherwise featureless 
landscape. 

We picked ourselves up and went 
on with the seemingly endless slog. 
The sun had assumed a less 
imposing position, but the heat was 
as fierce as ever. By the time Lower 
Taipan Wall tapered to nothing, 
amidst a scrub-infested plateau, I 
began experiencing symptoms not 
unlike those of a hard-earned 
hangover. Despite the charming 
scenery, I was hoping the top would 
be soon at hand. A new set of cliffs 
reared up on the left and the track 
veered round to meet them. We 
began losing height. ‘Are you sure 
this is the way?’ asked my 
by-now-cranky partner. I had no idea. 
Circumnavigating Stapylton had not 
been my intention. ‘We’ll give it 
another five minutes', I announced, 
‘and then we'll double back. We may 
have missed a turn-off’. 

We began getting glimpses of the 


huge frozen cascade of rock which 
forms the mountain’s north-eastern 
flank. Whilst lacking the dramatic 
impact of Taipan Wall, this side has a 
highly appealing texture, suggesting 
congealed lava or ruffled-up 
chocolate fudge. But, we were here 
to bag the summit, not dally around 
on the slopes. I began to get 
impatient. Just when all seemed lost, 
the track spun round 180° and began 
ascending a wide, moderately 
inclined ramp. We took to it with the 
resignation of all goal-orientated 
tourists, tacking a little under the 
strain. After another interminable 
stretch of breathless, sweat-stained 
time, the track kinked round yet 
again. We followed this mechanically 
and were immediately confronted by 
a strong blast of lukewarm wind. We 
hunched forward and doggedly 
continued. A little weaving between 
damp, mossy hollows and oddly 
shaped bollards and we were faced 
with the final humiliation—a three 
metre stretch of grade-two 
scrambling which even required a 
lunge or two. ‘This better be good’, 
threatened my partner, who was 
already half-way up. 'I’m sure it is’, I 
promised, fighting down that slippery 
feeling of winkle-pickers on rock. 
Following a minor bout of verbal and 
mental coaxing, we were up, and 
finally on the summit plateau. The 
wind was even stronger here, stirring 
up plumes of dust. It was all very 
alpine. A wretched pile of oddly 
assorted rocks signified the summit. 
We trudged towards them with all the 
elation of a pair of walking-wounded. 

The view was magnificent. To the 
west, the squat bulk of Mt Arapiles 
hung close to the horizon. To the 
south, a series of rolling ranges 
coasted to the skyline. To the east, 
the shady line of Ben Nevis and Mt 
Langi Ghiran punctuated the haze. To 
the north, the bland and interminable 
Wimmera stretched out and 
vanished. You wouldn’t credit a view 
like that to a land so utterly flat. My 
partner glanced around in admiration 
and then fixed her sights on me. 
‘Well’, she said, ‘we’ve wasted a lot of 
time, but if we hurry we can be back 
in time for Relics Nouveau at the 
Hump Club'. I began to experience 
vertigo... ‘Or how about a nice cool 
shower’, she suggested. I quickly 
assented, fearing sunstroke at the 
very least. We heaved ourselves to 
our feet and meandered down the 
mountain. ▲ 


Charlie Creese arrived in Melbourne several years ago 
from New Zealand where he had been the 'boy wonder' 
of rockclimbing. Now a student of the esoteric at Mel¬ 
bourne University, he tempers his climbing with (very) rare 
forays into the bush. 
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▲ WHEN I TOOK UP CROSS COUNTRY 
skiing, about 12 winters ago, there was a 
deep gulf between the two principal types 
of langlaufers. Because of the apparent 
conflict of interest, there was even 
animosity shown. The two divisions were 
the tourers (or ‘bushwalkers on skis’) and 
their dreaded antagonists, the racers. 

Fortunately, the gulf has been bridged 
with a flow of ideas and techniques 
between the two camps. It is common to 
see a tourer heading off, burdened with 
a gargantuan pack, displaying an 
elegant and economical diagonal stride. 
Modern hybrids have created tour races 
and cross country downhill (XCD). 

Recalling my first beginners’ 
week-end, those 12 years ago, I am 
astonished that there was not a mention 
of how to ski. With my skis firmly in the 
‘bushwalkers on skis’ camp, there was 
plenty of instruction on snow camping, 
but not a word on the snow plough. As 
I careered down the slopes, improviz- 
ation was the key, and it was not until 
some years later that I was introduced 
to technique. Its addition to the 
traditional values of determination and 
foolhardiness was a revelation. 

You’d probably rather ski than fall over 
all the time. It’s tiring getting back up, 
snow gets down your jumper and you 
lose confidence. So how do you stay on 
your feet? 

A relaxed attitude is part of the answer. 
Apprehension at the top of a slope leads 
to an upright skiing stance, which soon 
results in a crater in the snow with you 
in it. Firstly, make sure there is no snow 
build-up between your boot and 
binding. If there is, clean it out. Next, 
take a couple of long slow breaths, relax 
| your muscles, think positively, then 
enjoy the feeling of slip-sliding away. 
Your positive outlook should be 
reflected in your stance. Knees bent, 
with muscles relaxed—not rigid—turns 
your legs into shock absorbers. Having 
your arms forward encourages you to 
lean down the slope; low hands lower 
your centre of gravity. For safety, stocks 
should trail. 

One of the key elements for happy 
skiing is keeping your weight over your 
skis. Furthermore, you must keep your 
weight perpendicular to your skis rather 
than vertical. On a slope, remaining 
vertical invariably leads to a close 
encounter with the snow. It’s easy to 
monitor your stance. If you regularly fall 
on to your bottom, you’re not keeping 
your weight forward enough. If you 
occasionally do a spectacular nose 
plant (forward fall), then you are keeping 
your weight nicely over your skis but are 
getting thrown by changes in snow 
conditions or terrain. Keep those knees 
bent and legs relaxed and try to 
anticipate the changes. 

A step turn is the most basic way to 
change direction. It’s very useful on the 
flat or on gentle slopes when you don’t 
want to lose speed, or in difficult snow 



Left jump turning on Spion Kopje, Bogong High 
Plains, Victoria. Karen Allchin. Above, the parallel skid 
of a stem Christie, while preparing for the next pole 
plant. Tom Millar collection 



conditions when nothing else works. It's 
simply done by picking one ski up while 
you’re gliding along, pointing it in a new 
direction, putting it down, then picking 
your second ski up and bringing it round 
to the new direction. It’s better to do lots 
of quick, little step turns than one big 
one. Step turns involve another key 
element—weight transfer. When you 
walk, you do it naturally. By picking one 
foot up, all your weight goes on to the 
other; when you take your next step, 
your weight shifts across. The same 
thing happens in most skiing man¬ 
oeuvres and definite weight transfers are 
necessary for success. 

A skate turn is similar to a step turn, 
but you develop power by pushing off 
the edge of the following ski. 

The snow plough is a basic way to 
slow down. The only more basic ways 
are to fall over or crash into a tree. The 
snow plough is preferable and is 
performed by pushing your skis into a 
‘V position, with tips together and tails 
apart. Through rolling your knees and 
ankles in (so that you are using your 
inside edges) and continuing to push 
out, you slow down. This utilizes another 
key element of skiing—edge control. 
Edge control is the ability to roll your 
knees and ankles so that you use the 
edges of your skis when necessary. It is 
particularly important when skiing firm 
snow. 

The snow plough turn is the same as 
a straight snow plough but by 
transferring your weight on to the 
outside ski, you turn. In other words, if 
you want to turn left, you lean out on to 
your right ski. The important thing is to 
maintain a good snow plough position 
while weighting the outside ski. 

A snow plough turn which is initiated 
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from a traverse position (going across a 
slope) is a stem turn. The stem part is 
where the uphill ski is pushed out from 
parallel to the ‘V’ position of the snow 
plough. The uphill/outside ski is then 
weighted to initiate the turn. 

A side slip is a top technique for 
getting out of trouble and it’s also an 
important building block for more 
advanced turns. Side slipping is all 
about edge control. With skis across the 
slope, a side slip is initiated by rolling 
your knees and ankles down the slope. 
To control the rate of slip, the knees and 
ankles can be rolled back up the slope 
to use the uphill edges of the skis. With 
practice, you can side slip with a forward 
component and even while going 
backwards. Use a side slip on icy slopes 
when you don’tfeel confident to turn, on 
steep slopes when your pack is 
unsettling or in among the trees when 
you’re short on room. 

The stem Christie is half-way between 
a snow plough and a parallel. It starts 
with a stem and a weighting of the 
outside ski. With the aid of a pole plant 
on the inside, the inside ski is 
completely unweighted and slid across 
parallel to the outside ski; the turn is 
completed with a parallel skid. When 
learning, the pole plant and skid can be 
left until quite late; as you progress, 
bring it earlier and earlier. A key element 
of the stem Christie relates to body 
position. When doing a sequence of 
several turns, one after the other, the 
body should remain facing downhill. 
This is sometimes referred to as ‘skiing 
the fall line’. It is actually easier to do this 
than to return to a traverse position 
between each turn, such as an 
apprehensive skier may do. The 
advantage of the stem Christie is that it 
is quicker to perform than the normal 
snow plough turn and on steep slopes 
it gets you through the fall line earlier, 
thus better controlling your speed. It is 
also feasible for most skiers to learn the 
stem Christie on standard cross country 
equipment. Particularly useful on firm 
and icy snow, it also has application on 
many other snow types as long as the 
snow is not too deep or heavy. 

A parallel is hard to do, but not 
impossible. If the snow is right, the skis 
are right and the karma is right...well, 
who knows. It's the next step up from 
the stem Christie. The unweighting 
associated with the pole plant initiates 
the turn and your skis remain parallel 
throughout, eliminating the stem. The 
infuriating thing is that alpine skiers 
make it look so easy. Cross country skis 
have quite a different flex pattern (the 
way they bend) from alpine skis, 
although specialist XCD skis sometimes 
have the same ‘single camber’ 
configuration. Most cross country skis 
have a ‘double camber’—a stiff bit in the 
middle which makes the skis glide faster 
but makes a perfect parallel hard to 
accomplish. 


Don’t be too disappointed about the 
parallels because cross country skiers 
have something which downhillers just 
can’t do—the elegantly graceful 
Telemark turn. Telemarking has 
changed significantly with the differing 
demands of piste (resort) skiers. For a 
standard back-country Telemark, try 


Left Telemark territory. Andrew Barnes. Above the 
Telemark position. 'Try getting down on one knee (as 
if proposing to a potential spouse) then come back up 
a bit.' Millar collection 

getting down on one knee (as if 
proposing to a potential spouse) then 
come back up a bit. The turn is initiated 
through angling the front ski and edging 
it by drawing your front knee inwards. 
Exactly how low you go in the Telemark 
position depends on the individual. 
Traditionally, it’s been thought advisable 
to get right down, but many resort 
Telemarkers have high stances with feet 
closer together. Weight distribution 
depends on the conditions and 
personal preference. Usually the weight 
is roughly equally shared between the 
feet. However, on icy or firm snow, get 
your weight more on to the front foot; in 
powder or deep snow, try moving your 
weight more on to the back foot. Modern 
thought favours low hands over the 
traditional high ‘scarecrow’ position. 
The ideal time and place to pole plant is 
a contentious issue. On firm snow, it’s 
good to face downhill and pole on the 
downhill. In heavy snow you may need 
to steer the skis through the turn with 
your body and pole on the uphill. 
Double pole plants are even coming into 
vogue. On steep ground it’s better to 
step your leading ski into position rather 
than slide it. This gets you through the 
fall line sooner, with more speed control. 
The great thing about the Telemark is 
that it handles deep snow conditions 


beautifully, when none of the other turns 
work. It’s also a very stable position and 
lots of fun. 

The jump turn is for breakable crust, 
extreme slopes or when you’re showing 
off. A jump can be used to initiate a turn, 
or you can go the whole way round. 

A way of turning round when 


stationary is the kick turn. When all else 
fails ‘traverse, stop, kick turn, traverse, 
stop, kick turn...’ will get you down in 
one piece. Use it on occasions when 
getting down without falling is more 
important than bravado. You need to be 
shown as it’s impossible to describe in 
writing. It must be practised until you’re 
confident, including on steep and icy 
slopes. 

Knowing when to use these 
techniques is as much determined by 
snow and terrain as by personal 
preference. Don’t be disappointed if on 
certain days you can’t do certain things; 
use the techniques which work for you. 

A slope is never truly consistent. There 
are always changes. To ski well, you 
must ski dynamically. Dynamic skiing 
stems from positive thinking, a relaxed 
psyche, relaxed muscles and using the 
appropriate technique. It also involves 
the sometimes subtle, sometimes 
violent, always precise changes in 
weight distribution and the fine tuning of 
edge control. It involves the ability to 
read a slope and anticipate the 
changes. All this takes time to learn but 
once you have, it takes skiing beyond a 
way of getting around the mountains in 
winter to an exciting and enlivening 
experience. ▲ 

TomMillar(see Contributors in Wild no 4) lives an 'outdoor' life 
in north-east Victoria. Arr experienced bushwalker, cross 

New Zealand, Europe and the Himalayas. He had long ex¬ 
perience working in specialist outdoor shops before joining 
Wilds staff and now works as a cross country ski instructor. 
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The ‘first ascent’ of the Rialto, 
Melbourne’s tallest building, 
by SV 




▲ MOVING MY FINGER SLOWLY THROUGH 
the beaded condensation on the window, 
I wrote: ‘If voting changed anything, 
there’d be a law against it’. I then wiped 
it out with my sleeve, destroying it... 

We sat awhile, looking up, down and 
around, erupting into nervous cackles of 
laughter which quickly dispersed into 
the cool spaciousness. It seemed a 
dream being surrounded by millions of 
city lights, a neon glory with the 
freeways snaking as far as we could see. 

Occasionally, the muted discord of 
King Street reached our ears; the odd 
truck engine, the wail of a siren. 
Melbourne seemed so alien from these 
lofty heights, so distant, yet we were in 
the heart of the city. We clung to the 
glass building which soars for 56 
storeys then continued our upward 
grunt—the first ascent of the Rialto. 

Expeditions often start as crazy ideas, 
none more so than this one. We had 
wanted to climb the tallest office block 
in the Southern hemisphere in broad 
daylight, gaining as much attention as 
possible and then using the political 
power of an attentive crowd to preach 
anarchic pragmatism. But the spectre of 
the law loomed large and grey. The 
logical approach began to seem 
attractive—a midnight ascent, fast and 
daring, leaving behind a politically 
non-aligned banner. No publicity, no 
fame, just a message and a game. 

Our plans grew. Alone or in small 
squads, we slowly accustomed 
ourselves to the huge monolith above 
an autumnal Collins Street. Slaving just 
down the street behind my computer 
terminal, I’d run to the site at lunch times 
and bound up and down countless 
stairs, fire exits, landings, cor¬ 
ridors...trying desperately to find a chink 
in the architectural armour, probing for 
flaws. It seemed impossible to enter 
from the outside, especially at night. The 
structure was so dominating, so 
imposing, I began to feel weak when 
near it. Often, I’d stay away for a few 
days, to rekindle my enthusiasm. 

Our small team also meticulously 
inspected the building from the outside. 
Soon we were measuring the aluminium 
slots which ran the length of the tower 
at each window edge. They would 
enable us to cling to the exterior and 
gain height, but we had to design a tool 
which would be cheap and strong yet 
somehow support body weight. The 
design team sat at home for weeks, 
drawing, arguing, pondering. Mike 
began to bury himself in iron filings, 
metal shavings, lathes, hacksaws, files, 
welders, alloys, bolt cutters and inert 
gases. He produced a variety of 
instruments; some hopeful, others 
hopeless, several desperate. 
Eventually, during a dynamic week-end, 
four of us buried our heads and 
produced some primitive lumps of 
metal. Mike went ‘on-site’ and the report 
was ‘satisfactory’. He’d also left a rope 



Left taking the plunge from the Rialto building. (It's 
OK, he's got a ’chute!) Glenn Robbins. Above, the 
Camp Hog ensign on the Rialto building after the 
ascent. SV collection 

on a crucial section of the access route. 
So, if the laws of metallurgy and hope 
could defy the laws of gravity, we were 
okay. 

The closer the reality loomed, the 
easier it became to break into a cold 
sweat musing on the final moves. 
Initially, four of us were to climb, but one 
decided he couldn’t afford the fines. A 
first attempt was thwarted by the 
ill-timed beat of a security guard and our 
third member also became wise. But 
Mike and I reckoned on a 50% chance 
of getting away with it and were foolish 
enough to ignore the other 50%. Late 
one Monday night we loaded our 
packs—a rope each for abseiling off if 
necessary, sit harness, karabiners 
taped for silent operation, slings, the 
tools, sunflower seeds, raisins, orange 
juice, beanies, gloves, the Camp Hog 
banner and the ‘dawg’, our white fluffy 
toy mascot. If anyone were to challenge 
us, we would say we were taking the 
dog for a walk... 

We climbed into Mike’s VW and drove 
to the city with our objective on the 
horizon, getting higher all the time. We 
parked and waited. I studied the 


phenomenon of sweating palms on a 
cool downtown night, exploded in a 
laugh which was a little too loud, then 
caught Mike’s narrowed eye. We 
zapped the stereo when 1 am hit, don¬ 
ned day packs and slammed the doors. 
I looked up at the Rialto’s 56 floors of 
glass and steel, electric blue and 
impersonal, which we hoped to 
climb—arguably Melbourne’s most 
striking piece of modern architecture. 

We must have looked suspicious with 
boot-polished faces, dark clothes, 
rucksacks and tackle, canvas sneakers 
and purposeful strides. Fortunately, the 
immense glass atrium was deserted. No 
talk, no time. One gulp and Mike 
grasped the greasy hemp rope he’d left 
there. We swung out, over the drop, 
hand over steady hand up seven 
metres, then shimmied the painted 
pipes past curtained hotel windows to 
the 'big ledge’, 30 metres up the side of 
the Menzies at Rialto Hotel. You couldn’t 
afford to look down, although you only 
knew not to once you had. I fought for 
composure as Mike demonstrated the 
next section, up and out along a narrow 
beam. Reeeeeaching out further and 
over the corrugated tin, we heaved on to 
a smelly gutter devoid of glory. Just 
about to leave the false security of our 
wooden ledge held by rusty bolts, I 
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looked down to see a black uniform. The 
security guard’s boots echoed up the 
walls, competing with my heart beat 
which surged through my stressed-out 
head. His torch scanned the ground, 
missing nothing and stopping on the 
conspicuous piece of rope. We froze as 
the torch flashed briefly past. I struggled 
to regain my lost concentration, then 
moved to the gutter and edged along 
the precipice towards Mike’s upraised 
thumb and cheeky grin. Despite three 
years of full-time climbing, height still 
taxed my adrenalin glands. Did the huge 
concrete ledge look good! I smiled too; 
we were safe for a while, hidden from 
enforcing eyes, too high for our voices 
to travel, too exhilarated to even 
consider turning back. So what if we'd 
forgotten a back-up camming device, an 
emergency hacksaw blade and 
anything else we hadn’t thought of yet. 
This was the launching-cum-landing 
pad and from it soared six aluminium 
slots, our path to the top. 

We tied three metres of rope between 
us, dangled the ‘dawg’ below and, with 
horrendous unforeseen difficulty, 
twisted our camming devices into 
parallel tracks. Gingerly we began. 
Slowly I weighted the bottom lever till it 
held me, then slid up the top one and 
transferred my weight to it, then slid the 
bottom one higher. Same again. And 
again. Within ten metres I realized that 
we weren’t the most accurate 
measurers in town. The tools wouldn’t 
hold at all except under full body weight 
and they had to be twisted slightly to 
work properly or else they’d slip, 
bringing us waves of terror. If we let them 
go, they’d slide down the crack to the 
end of their tether and to get them back, 
we’d have to look down, down, 
down...Seventy metres passed without 
us losing too much energy. Every now 
and then a tool would stick and we’d 
whack it upwards, hoping, coping. Out 
of reach of the fire-truck cherry-pickers 
now, we sat back in our harnesses to 
rest, drink, eat and smoke. We watched 
the cars probing the alleys below, 
hoping that darkness veiled us. 
Eventually, we had to press on. 

Less than another eight storeys 
passed before we realized it would be 
no picnic. Despite our training, our arms 
were pumped, our hands were 
beginning to get cut from the rough 
welds, and our minds were numbed with 
fear. The full impact of the exposure set 
in. No trees or ledges to break the 
sheerness, the city lights mirrored in the 
windows. Every so often a floor would 
light up and we’d hurry past with our 
two-step swim-strokes, cackling and 
joking at the possibility of being seen. 
But the humour was superficial. Each of 
us hid in our shell, concentrating like 
nothing else on moving up a tool, 
twisting it, weighting it slowly, then 
again. Gradually, the tops of buildings 
which had towered over us became 


lower and lower. About half-way up, our 
hands were tiring and we elected to do 
two floors at a time, then rest to allow 
nourishing blood to flow. Any more and 
we’d start making mistakes, slip slightly, 
scare ourselves senseless. I remember 
saying ‘wow’ about 500 times. And my 
poor heart suffered in its dance of the 
red corpuscles, ‘haemoglobin bop’. 

After we’d been going for two hours 
there was nothing left to say. The glory 
of the view grew—miles and miles of 



Above; SVin training for the Rialto climb, on Blue-eyed 
and Blonde (grade 24), MtArapiles, Victoria. Robbins 


lights to the Mornington Peninsula and 
across to Portarlington. We could even 
see through the empty floors, across an 
expanse of carpet and out the other 
side. Eerie. Whenever Mike or I slipped 
slightly, we’d both catch our breaths 
then look into each other’s eyes and 
shake our heads. Life became fragile 
and lonely, the loneliness measured by 
the length of rope between us—a 
tentative relationship at best. I felt fearful 
of death. Somehow, falling off a building 
didn’t seem romantic any more, just 
stupid. And the void was there, all 
around; clutching, enclosing, sucking 
me in. No sound up thereto accompany 
our game, our vague stunt, just a weird 
veil of silence. My brain cried out again 
and again and I ignored it—my survival 
instinct had to be channelled into 
suppressing my panic button. Grunt, 
scrape, puff, grunt, scrape, puff. This 
was no place for a fit of mad bad fear. 
Grunt, scrape, puff. Desolation. Kerouac 
reeled through my head: ‘Everything’ll 
be all right, desolation is desolation 
everywhere and desolation is all we got 
and desolation ain’t so bad’. Playing 
games; a sure-fire way to lose. 

A moment of hilarity struck when we 
had just passed a lighted floor which 
revealed some activated computer 
terminals, handbags and 
briefcases—sparse signs of life. We 
were sitting back, one floor higher, 


dumbfounded by the view, when I 
realized the ‘dawg’ had been dangling 
right in front of the lighted window for 
anyone to see. 

Grunt, scrape, puff. Grunt. Grunt. 
Expletives suddenly flowed from Mike 
as his top tool stuck. Not now, not three 
storeys from the top. I reached over and 
tried to budge it from above, but to no 
avail. His slot was slightly narrower 
here—millimetres only, but big ones. 
There was only one thing for it. Mike 
stayed put and fed out rope while I kept 
going for the top. The ledge of paradise 
loomed closer and closer yet still 
seemed like a million miles away. I was 
almost there, two metres from a sloping 
aluminium edge, when...‘Mike, the 
crack runs out’. In desperation, I tried a 
spare device, twisting it into a kind of 
aluminium groove. It seemed to hold. 
‘Watch me, mate.’ Slowly I transferred 
my weight to it, easily, easily, 
easily...then bang! I was hanging again 
on my top lever, swinging slightly with a 
pounding heart. I tried again and again, 
but it wouldn’t hold. I yelled for Mike to 
use his spare tools to swap slots, then 
climb up to join me. Soon the two of us 
hung off the same piece of gear and 
debated. 

From my top lever to the sloping ledge 
was a full body-length. I elected for 
Mike, being taller, to somehow stand on 
the top lever and, hopefully, reach over. 
He gave me his pack and his gear, tied 
on to the sharp end of rope and 
attempted it. We had one shot and it had 
to be a bull’s-eye. With a huge amount 
of heart-stopping difficulty he heaved 
himself up, put his foot on the top lever 
and then began to stand. It started to 
bend with our combined weight, but I 
said nothing, just grew older. All of a 
sudden he lunged and there he was, 
laughing and yelling and safe. Within a 
minute I’d joined him, sharing the 
ecstasy. ‘I thought I was dead.’ ‘Me too.’ 
You can’t get older than dead, I thought, 
as we smoked and admired the view 
and talked about a sleeping city for an 
hour or so, relishing boredom as it 
gradually seeped back into our lives. 

Soon Mike lowered me back over the 
side, where I fixed our flag to the 
structure: ‘Viva Camp Hog’. Camp 
Hog—not a place, not an ideal, just an 
idea. A whole load of freedom, anarchy, 
love, peace, happiness, craziness, 
madness but not badness. 

We tried a door and it opened. Lots of 
flights of stairs later we walked out, four 
hours from the start, tired but 
rejuvenated. We drove home with the 
stereo blasting, past some graffiti (‘real 
punks can’t spell’), past the early 
morning tram queues and tired looking 
workers, the paper-boys, all out with the 
dawn. A new day, a chance to try again. 
Now is the supreme moment of power. 

So I put my head down, went to work, 
saw our flag from my desk, lived another 
day. ▲ 
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Deua and 
Wadbilliga National Parks 

Little-known but spectacular walking in southern New South Wales, 
with Steve Henzell 




A IN THE SOUTH-EAST OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
the Monaro Plains separate the well-known 
Kosciusko National Park from two lesser- 
known National Parks—Deua and Wadbilliga. 
The Monaro Plains are gently rolling until the 
Great Divide where the coastal rivers such as 
the Deua, Tuross and Brogo incise deeply into 
the elevated plain leaving a spectacular and 
rugged bushwalkers’ paradise. The Deua and 
Wadbilliga National Parks extend from near 
the Great Divide east for 20 kilometres and 
cover over 100 kilometres from north to south. 
The parks are almost contiguous, being 
separated by less than one kilometre. 

The appeal of the area is in the rivers and 
tributaries which plummet over 1,000 metres 
in only a few kilometres. The rivers will often 
then adopt a more languid pace towards the 
coast, developing open grassy banks and 
providing easy river walking. 

However, the ridges are not without appeal 
as well and the higher peaks provide 
spectacular views of the coast to the east, the 
Snowy Mountains to the west and the parks 
themselves. The ridges are generally easy 
walking while the spurs can range from open 
eucalypt forest with no undergrowth through 
to impossible tangles of vines, nettles and 
metre-deep compost. It is fairly easy to predict 
the nature of most spurs. The sunny north- 
and west-facing spurs tend to be open while 
the south-facing spurs are darker and wetter, 
giving more verdant growth. On some of the 
higher ridges in Wadbilliga National Park, 
metre-high heath dominates, but progress is 
generally easy. 

Few four-wheel-drive roads cross the parks 
and generally these roads are along the 
ridges, leaving the creeks and rivers free from 
intrusion. The same cannot be said about the 
surrounding State Forests, where extensive 
networks of tracks exist. 

Walks in the parks are very much wilderness 
experiences, with the impact of man minimal 
to date. Only occasional fire scars indicate the 
presence of previous bushwalkers. The size 
of the parks and the number of potential walks 
mean you are unlikely to meet others. 
Week-end trips are numerous, but the best 
way to explore the area is on longer visits, 
especially three or four days. 

During winter, it is possible for the higher 
peaks, such as Big Badja Hill, to receive snow. 
You need to be prepared for cold 
weather—frozen dew once fell on us from 
trees at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. At the other 
end of the scale, I've wandered from 
swimming hole to swimming hole on the Brogo 
River with temperatures well into the 30s. 

Maps. For access, the Batemans Bay and 
Eden Forestry Maps, 1:125,000, are 



Above, waterfall on Diamond Creek, Deua National 
Park. All photos Steve Henzell 

invaluable the latest detail on roads and fire 
tracks. 

The parks are covered by Natmap’s 
1:100,000 sheets Araluen, Cobargo and 
Bega, with Bega covering only a small section 
of the south of Wadbilliga National Park. 
Central Mapping Authority of New South 
Wales 1:25,000 maps cover the entire area 
and are numerous. Probably the most useful 
1:25,000 maps are Beloura and Badja. 
Generally, navigation is straightforward and 
the 1:100,000 series maps are adequate. 

Access. Access to the edges of the 
National Parks is easy due to the number of 
forest and fire tracks in the adjacent State 
Forests. Because the parks are long and 
narrow, each trip has its own access point. 
Therefore, each route description contains a 
note on access. However, the majority of 
access routes come off a road joining Cooma 
and Braidwood, sometimes facetiously called 
the Braidwood Expressway. The Cooma 


turn-off is on the Canberra side of the town 
inside the 60 kilometres per hour zone and is 
labelled Polo Flat and Newmeralla. The road 
is bitumen to Newmeralla and then turns to a 
very dusty, dirt road until close to Braidwood. 

Diamond and Coondella Creeks two 
days, access from Moruya 

From Moruya head to Kiora and take the 
Little Sugarloaf Road, or head south on the 
Princes Highway for 12 kilometres and take 
the Western Boundary Road to Little 
Sugarloaf Road. Continue along Little 
Sugarloaf Road to Plumwood Fire Tower and 
leave the cars nearby. The view from the fire 
tower shows the area to be walked and is 
worth seeing. Walk back along Little Sugarloaf 
Road to 597134 where an old snig track heads 
north. Follow the track and then the spur to 
Diamond Creek. Proceed down Diamond 
Creek, which contains many five to ten metre 
waterfalls. All the waterfalls are pretty and all 
are easily sidled; several can be jumped. 
Continue down Diamond Creek to its junction 
with Coondella Creek. Proceed up Coondella 
Creek where the creek opens up and a small 
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fern-covered bank provides a convenient 
campsite. Continue up Coondella Creek as 
long as you like and take one of the spurs to 
the south back to the fire track. The spur which 
leaves Coondella Creek at 570186 and climbs 
west towards Bendethera Mountain has a 
bridle track up to it. 

Upper Woila Creek two days, access from 
the Braidwood Expressway 

From either Cooma or Braidwood, take the 
Braidwood Expressway to Pikes Saddle 
(310134). Leave the cars here unless you like 
destroying diffs and sumps. Follow the track 
south to Big Badja Hill, which is worth climbing 
for spectacular views. Continue south to about 
314098 and descend by the spur to an 
unnamed creek to the east. Follow it to the 
east. The creek alternates between 
constricted gorges and open grassy banks, 
but progress is never difficult. 

Near the junction with Woila Creek, the 
unnamed creek excels itself, turning into near 
parkland. The banks are grassy with scattered 
eucalypts providing ample firewood. Next, 
proceed down to Woila Creek and follow it 
upstream to a junction with a creek on the left 
(365094). Climb the ridge to the south-west. 
This is a long hard climb with an ascent of over 
1,000 metres. Water is available at about the 
700 metre contour line from a small creek a 
short distance to the north. 


Deua and Wadbilliga 
National Parks 




Jillicambra Mountain three days, access 
from the Braidwood Expressway 

From Cooma, take the Braidwood 
Expressway through Newmeralla just past the 
Countegany turn-off (major T-intersection) to 
a side road at 208924 (Badja Forest Road). 
After about four kilometres, turn off on to the 
Tuross Falls Road. After another kilometre, a 
road turns off and heads east. Park a little way 
down this road. Follow the major ridge east. 
The ridge contains some large granite 
outcrops which allow good views but slow 
progress a little. Near the Tuross River, swing 
north to about 300929. A logging track 
appears here. Follow the spur down to the 
Tuross River, cross it and climb an open spur. 
When the ridge is reached, continue east into 
a broad saddle. Camp at water at about 
332937. Climb Jillicambra Mountain for 
spectacular views, especially towards the 
coast. Return to the north-facing spur and 
follow it north to about 336958 then follow a 
dramatic spur to the west. Descents from 
spurs further south are difficult and this spur 
also has its moments. In the upper section, 
sidle to the north of a granite arete until the 
ridge can be regained. Continue until a small 
knob is reached. This indicates the start of the 
tricky section. When you are almost out of the 
tricky section and an open, gently sloping spur 
lies below, you're confronted by a five metre 
chimney and a ten metre drop below. Climb 
back up about 10 to 20 metres and sidle round 
to the north where a simple ramp provides 
escape. Continue down the spur to the Tuross 
River which is serene and very pleasant at this 
stage. Walk upstream where campsites 
abound. Leave the river where you wish and 
head west. The spurs in this area can be quite 
scrubby and steep. Once on top, there are 
many new logging tracks to confuse your 
progress to the cars. 

Tuross Falls two days, access from the 
Braidwood Expressway 

As for the Jillicambra Mountain access 
notes, except continue along the Tuross Falls 
Road. Park where the road peters out near the 
river. Follow the track to the tourist version of 
the Tuross Falls and continue down the river. 
After a couple of kilometres, the real Tuross 
Falls are reached—which are about 80 metres 
high. Consider camping here as campsites are 
difficult to find in the gorge. The falls are 
passed by following a large ramp. Through the 
gorge, boulder hopping and swims are the 
flavour of the day. It is worth while continuing 
downstream to 290900 where a large 
water-slide takes the river’s flow down a slide 
about 20 metres long and only a few metres 
wide. Leave the river to the west by a very 
compost-covered spur. 

Bumberry Creek three days, access from 
the Braidwood Expressway 

From the Countegany intersection, take the 
Tuross Road south for about 15 kilometres. 
Turn into Two River Plain and take the north 
road past some buildings to the Tuross River. 
Leave the cars on this side of the river. Walk 
along the Wadbilliga Fire Track till the road 
crosses Bumberry Creek. Follow the creek for 
the next two days. Generally, the creek is easy 
although some waterfalls need to be sidled. 
On the second day, a five metre water-jump is 
obligatory. The jump is easy and the water is 
deep. Camp the second night just short of the 



Lett, tranquil pool on upper Brogo River, Wadbilliga 
National Park. Above, falls on Diamond Creek. 

Tuross River as there are no acceptable 
campsites on the Tuross at this point. On the 
third day, follow the Tuross upstream to the 
water-slide and leave the river to the south by 
a steep spur. Join the Bumberry fire track for 
a long walk back to the cars. 

Yankees Creek three days, access from 
Nimmitabel 

From Nimmitabel follow Kybeyan Road and 
then Steeple Flat Road until the Fastigata 
logging road is reached. Follow the logging 
road and turn off on to the Bemboka River 
road. Park where a side road heads off to 
Bega Swamp. Head down to Yankees Creek. 
The creek initially contains boulders but opens 
out into a meandering stream with grassy 
banks. Follow a fire track along the flats. 
Leave the road at Yankees Flat and follow the 
creek down to the Brogo River. The river here 
is broad and shallow, but about 20 kilometres 
upstream it’s just a boulder bed with the water 
flowing underground. Proceed up the river. At 
one point there is a superb short cut. For an 
investment of about 20 metres climbing, over 
one kilometre of the river is avoided. Continue 
upstream till about 310610 where there are 
many pleasant campsites. Follow the long 
ridge back up to the logging roads and back 
to the cars. ▲ 


Steve Henzell says he has been bushwalking for more years 
than he cares to remember. He now lives in Victoria but has 
walked extensively in other States, particularly New South 
Wales and southern Queensland, as well as further afield. 
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▲ THE GWYDIR? THERE WONT BE ANY 
water out there.’ Steve was adamant. 
Having just completed a low-level trip on 
the upper Nymboida, it was difficult not to 
agree. So it seemed a little curious that 
commercial rafting groups were planning 
to run trips on the Gwydir River in 
northern New South Wales in mid¬ 
summer. There being no water 
elsewhere, we decided to investigate. 

We found that the section of the river 
rafted was below Copeton Dam. Water 
is released from the lake above to 
irrigate cotton plantations around 
Moree. This section of the Gwydir is not 
described in any of the canoeing 
guides; nevertheless, it was beginning 
to sound interesting. First contact was 
with one of the commercial rafters. ‘It’s 
too big for kayaks. Grade fours and 
fives. I don’t want to be responsible for 
sending any kayakers down there.’ 
Although unwilling to divulge details, 
he’d told us just what we wanted to hear. 
Next, we contacted a local canoeist in 
Grafton. ‘How experienced are you?’ 
was the first question. The same 
question greeted our enquiries at the 
relevant Water Resources and National 
Parks and Wildlife Services offices, 
although they didn’t know just how 
experienced one needed to be. All were 
keen to tell us of numerous boats the 
Gwydir has claimed and of a broken leg 
suffered by one unfortunate paddler. 
That’s despite the fact that only a few 
groups of kayakers have attempted this 
section of the river since the dam was 
completed. The trip was sounding 
better all the time. 

Following our arrival at the dam, it took 
almost a whole day to gather enough 
information to start; water levels, 


turnaround, negotiations with local 
farmers...Organizing the trip from 
scratch, yet still knowing very little about 
the river itself, heightened our 
anticipation. It put us in a positive frame 
of mind, so that when we reached each 
major rapid, we didn’t consider whether 
or not we would paddle it, but how. 

We set off in the dry afternoon heat, 
confident our brightly coloured 
polyethylene armour would ensure we 
didn’t suffer the fate of earlier paddlers 
in fibreglass boats. A short flat stretch of 
refreshingly cool water led us to the 
base of the huge spillway. Controlled 
release of up to 12,000 megalitres a day 
is possible through the valves at the 
dam, but an almighty 100,000 
megalitres a day thundered down the 
boulder-strewn spillway when Lake 
Copeton was full in 1984. 

As we scouted the first rapid, our 
supply of superlatives was rapidly 
depleted. After rock-hopping 100 
metres along the bank, we still couldn’t 
sight the end of the rapid. For over 400 
metres the fast current formed large 
stoppers, standing waves and 
hay-stacks. With few opportunities to 
break out of the current, a swim could 
have proved a nasty experience—it was 
difficult enough catching a breath at the 
top of each wave. At the end of the rapid, 
I realized it was the biggest I'd ever run. 
That went for Steve and Adrian too. After 
running the second rapid, it was then 
the biggest. The third was bigger still... 
How long could this go on? More 
importantly, how long could we go on? 

Next day we found out. Steve decided 
to go first. The rapid began as a wide 
chute which channelled into a V-shaped 
wall of white water formed by three 


Previous pages, left, would you trust your life with 
this man? Stephen Nomchong. Previous pages, 
right, the author on Umbrella Falls. Adrian Kuzis. 
Above, Cop that!' The author ‘rides the Gwydir'. 
Stephen Robinson. Right, Kuzis proudly displays the 
'nose job'he performed on his ‘virtually indestructible' 
Dancer. Nomchong 

powerful stoppers. Adrian and I, with 
cameras raised, watched as he 
disappeared into the stopper. He didn’t 
reappear where and when expected, 
and we feared disaster. Suddenly, he 
shot vertically out of the water in an 
explosive tailstand, about ten metres 
downstream. But he had notimeto feel 
relief. A quick Eskimo roll was necessary 
in the boiling water to line up for a 
narrow three metre drop. To the right 
was a drop on to rocks, while to the left 
lay a very rocky chute. Going down 
either of these conjured images of 
glistening bone and raw flesh—but at 
least drowning wasn’t likely. 

I decided to stay in position for 
photographs while Adrian tempted fate. 
The swift current which caused Steve’s 
tailstand up the side of a huge boulder 
drove Adrian’s Dancer straight into it, 
tearing the nose. When he surfaced, he 
rolled up to find he had to ferry-glide 
across the stoppers to get back into the 
current. Not surprisingly, he was a bit 
reluctant. 

'OK, now watch this.' I lined up at the 
top, gave the thumbs up and started 
paddling, thinking I had the right 
strategy. Not so. I went straight over in 
the stoppers and began seeing those 
horrifying images again. A quick roll. 
There’s the chute...at least I didn’t hit the 
rock. 

It wasn’t until after the next rapid that 
Adrian realized the extent of the damage 
to his boat. The nose of his ‘virtually 
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indestructible’ kayak was fractured 
about three-quarters of the way around. 
Half an hour and half a roll of duct tape 
later, we’d at least hidden the centimetre 
wide gap in the ‘plastic fantastic’. 

The Gwydir had earned our respect 
when we sighted the first rapid, even 
before we paddled it. Less than two 
kilometres from the start, and only just 
out of sight of the spillway, it had already 
munched a boat which can withstand 
incredible punishment. Only now did I 
realize the wisdom of our last-minute 
decision to bring an extra day’s food. 
The memory of an epic ‘day’ trip, 
including a cold and hungry night, on 
the Nevis River in New Zealand flashed 
back. Steve speculated that the rapids 
might continue to get progressively 
bigger. How right he was. 

We contemplated the next rapid for 
nearly half an hour before Steve decided 
there was a way down...in theory, 
anyway. We had no idea if, or how, Big 
Mother had been kayaked before. 
Steve’s kayak was flicked sideways at 
the top but a big brace managed to pull 
him through the stopper at the bottom. 
Adrian was not so lucky. He punched 
through the stopper and, although the 
most powerful paddler of the three of us, 
was sucked back for a hiding. The boat 
was thrown around so violently, Adrian 
became the first swimmer of the trip. 
Steve and I looked on in amazement as 
he emptied his boat, collected his 
paddle and walked back to the top of the 
rapid. He intended to run it again all 
right, but wanted me to go first. 

As I eased into the kayak, I concen¬ 
trated on taking slow, deep breaths. 
Even so, my heart clocked up a new 
speed record as I fumbled for what 
seemed like ten minutes to fit the 
spray-deck on the cockpit. One last 
check of the helmet strap, and several 


more of the spray-deck, and I was 
almost ready to go. As I psyched up to 
start paddling, I thought: ‘Now this is 
real canoeing’. White water is not only 
exciting, and sometimes a little scary, 
it’s simply good fun. 

We both had clean runs, but none of 
us was prepared to feel too confident 
because the rapids were still getting 
bigger. To keep us cautious, the Gwydir 
became choked with casuarina trees, 
creating a maze more dangerous than 
any of the rapids. Negotiating a hundred 
metres or so of this rubbish convinced 
me that it wasn’t fear which made white 
water exciting; I was very nervous, but 
not enjoying myself at all. 

Eventually we reached the inevitable. 
We’d been compiling trip notes for 
future trips as we went along, but this 
rapid needed no description—I 
scribbled ‘easy portage down rocks on 
right bank’ in my notebook. The rapid 
stretched for 200 metres, with lots of 
drops and stoppers along the way. But 
they weren’t the problem. For the finale, 
the river narrowed to about four metres 
across and plunged down a six metre 
drop. The result was a terrifying stopper 
with an horrific suck-back. Tons of water 
accelerated over the drop and surged 
and boiled below. A narrow lip formed 
on the right, alongside the sloping rock 
bank. Ever the canoeists, we speculated 
and argued about the possibility of 
getting on this lip and skirting the 
cauldron below. I reckoned that the top 
part of the rapid would afford little 
chance of lining upforthefinaldrop. But 
even if one of us were to get on to the 
lip, which was less than a metre wide, 
the possibility of being capsized by a 
surge or boil was about 95%. And a 
capsize would mean certain death. 
Adrian and Steve thought the odds were 
a little better, but the argument was 


Gwydir River 



purely academic; none of us was silly 
enough to even consider running this 
one. 

Just downstream, we came across the 
most spectacular of the Gwydir rapids, 



Sapphire Falls. Its name inspired by the 
nearby Sapphire City of Inverell, the 
rapid begins as the river widens and 
cascades over a bed of solid rock. The 
shallow waters then funnel into a short 
gorge, explode like a blow hole at the 
bottom of two drops and rush out again 
to create a stopper which spans the 
river. We marvelled at the power of the 
water and the beauty of a sight which 


At our campsite at the top of the rapid, 
we fell into silence as we each reflected 
on our experiences of the last two 
days—this would certainly be one to tell 
our grandchildren. The most enjoyable 
feature of the river is that it is punctuated 
by only a few relatively short pools, 
leaving long sections of white water. 
Quite a change from the rivers we 
usually paddle. Not only did it supply the 
biggest rapids we’d ever paddled, but 
also a couple of the biggest we’d never 
paddle. What’s more, water is virtually 
guaranteed all summer. The Gwydir is a 
must for those who enjoy the thrills of 
big water. 

This section of the Gwydir River is 
definitely for very experienced and 
competent paddlers only. To give an 
idea of what that means, rivers paddled 
previously by members of the party 
include the Indi and upper Nymboida 
Rivers in New South Wales, the Franklin 
River in Tasmania and the Rangitata, 
Shotover and Kawarau rivers in New 




















Above Waterloo Bay, 
Wilsons Promontory. 
Right, Cape Liptrap. All 
photos were taken in 
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Cool in summer 
warm for 
winter, 
dry all 


The Techtee is the most versatile item of 
clothing you'll ever wear in the wild. 

It's the latest addition to Paddy Pallin's 
acclaimed Integral Clothing range. 

Made from a special mesh version 
of Drytech the Techtee is the perfect 
summer top. The fabric's open knit 
allows air to flow through the fabric, 
keeping you cool and fresh. 

Steve Tremont and friend on The Great Divide, November '87. 


In colder 

weather the Techtee's 
mesh surface traps warm air 
for added insulation when layered with 
other Integral Clothing. 

And whatever the season, Drytech's 
unique multiple density knit is remarkably 
efficient at drawing moisture away 
from the skin. So the Techtee will keep 
you dry and comfortable every day of 
the year. 


I Yes, please send m 
Catalogue to: 


Camperdown, NSW 2050 Jj 


As Barry Higgins and Steve Tremont 
discovered walking The Great Divide. 
During 12 months of hard use, their 
Techtees were great to wear, easy to 
wash and very durable. So durable in 
fact, that you're looking at one used 
during the walk above. 

At 135 g the Techtee is 
incredibly light. Its loose fitting design 


Techtee 

$54.80 


helps ventilation and 
the neat shawl collar 
protects your neck from 
the sun — even when 
the collar is undone. 

Like all Integral Clothing the Techtee 
is designed to integrate in style and 
function with other garments in the range. 

See the Techtee and complete 
Integral range at any Paddy Pallin store. 
Orwriteforyourfree Integral Catalogue. 


SYDNEY MIRANDA KATOOMBA JINDABYNE CANBERRA MELBOURNE BOX HILL LAUNCESTON HOBART 
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ADELAIDE PERTH MAILORDER 

40 Waymouth St. Shop 11, 105 Lord St. Unit 14F, Hordern 
(08) 212 7857 (09) 325 5984 Place, Camperdown 












Winn Clothing 'a***. 

When you’re hot, you’re not, says Nick Tapp 



The other major cause of lost body heat is 


▲ IT IS THREE AND A HALF YEARS SINCE WILD 
last published a guide to warm clothing 
suitable for use while indulging in those 
pursuits portrayed within its pages. Since 
then, the range of such clothing available in 
Australia has increased considerably while the 
proportion manufactured in this country has 
also grown—partly as a result of the spiralling 
cost of imported clothing and partly due to 
improved access to foreign ideas and 
materials. There are also good ideas 
emerging from within Australia. 

While the number of garments from which 
to choose has grown, some aspects of the 
outdoor clothing industry have narrowed. 
Over the last few years most warm garments, 
whether underwear or outer wear, have been 
made of a small range of synthetic fabrics, and 
it is on these fabrics that this survey concen¬ 
trates. Garments which contain significant 
amounts of cotton, wool or silk have not been 
considered. Wool and silk have been around 
for a long time and will continue to be readily 
available, while at least one of the 
manufacturers of synthetic underwear 
included also makes similar garments in pure 
wool. Wool and silk are both warm to wear and 
perform reasonably well when wet. Cotton is 
another matter. Comfortable in warm weather, 
its effect when wet is opposite to that of 
insulation, and cotton clothing should not be 
considered for active use in wet or cold 
weather. No mention is made of duvet-style 
garments containing down or synthetic 
fillings—the ones which look like a sleeping- 
bag with sleeves. Probably the warmest of all 
outdoor clothing, it is unlikely to be appropriate 
for general use. A somewhat arbitrary cut-off 
point was drawn after garments lined with 
Thinsulate; they share some characteristics 
with those excluded but are sufficiently useful 
as general outdoor wear to warrant inclusion. 
Separate consideration will be given to 
duvet-style clothing in a future Wild mini¬ 
survey. 

In deciding which materials to use, a 
designer or manufacturer must weigh up what 
the garment needs to do, what a buyer wants 
(which may not be the same) and which 
fabrics are available at reasonable cost. The 
near-unanimity of their choices suggests two 
things: first, there will be a certain uniformity 
in much of the clothing considered in this 
survey and, second, most of the clothing will 
do the job required at reasonable cost. When 
a manufacturer comes up with a significantly 
different solution to this balancing trick, you 
should ask whether the aim is simply to catch 
your eye by producing something distinctive, 
whether you or the manufacturer will benefit 
from a cost saving, and whether the garment 
is going to do its job better than the others 
available. 

What you wear is your own business. If you 
wish to attempt a 9,000 metre peak in a suit 
stuffed with shredded newspaper, or if you like 
bushwalking in your grandpa's old wool vest, 
then good luckto you! Be aware, however, that 


Above, ‘What you wear is your own business .'Tim 
McGrath 

a lot of time, effort and money have gone into 
the quest for better outdoor clothing. This 
survey aims to help you take advantage of 
that. 

Layering. ‘Warm clothing' is almost too 
simple a term to describe what is required of 
clothing for active outdoor use: a great deal 
more is involved than shutting the cold out and 
the warmth in. And yet the term is really quite 
accurate. You function best at a stable, warm 
body temperature. The job of your clothing is 
to keep you at that temperature whether 
you're sitting still or lugging a pack up 
Purgatory Spur, and whether the world outside 
is sunny and mild or sleeting and blowing a 
Townsend tent-wrecker. No single garment 
can cope with those extremes in addition to 
everything in between. You need a combin¬ 
ation of garments which can be worn in layers. 
A little mathematics tells you that with only one 
garment, your options are few—on or off. With 
two layers, the possibilities are doubled. With 
three, you could spend all day wondering what 
to wear. 

Rather than all your garments being of the 
same weight, they should differ: a thin and a 
not-so-thin layer may together give the same 
warmth as one thick garment. Given that 
layering is a good idea, consider the separate 
roles of the different layers. One of the great 
enemies of an even temperature at your 
body’s surface is water. When your skin is wet, 
you lose heat to that water in the process of 
evaporation. One of the most important tasks 
of underwear, as the layer worn next to your 
skin, is to move moisture away from your skin, 
either to the outer air or to an outer layer of 
clothing, where evaporation can be effected 
without loss of body heat, or put off until later. 


moving air. Consequently, the other task of 
warm clothing (both under- and outerwear) is 
to trap still air around your body. This is 
achieved on a microscopic scale by the fibres 
of fabric used to make the garment and on a 
larger scale by the design of the garment (how 
it opens and closes, how thick it is and so on). 
An important factor, which is not considered in 
detail in this survey, is the use of a wind-proof 
outer layer. At any time, but especially when it 
is windy, a shell garment over your warm 
layers will keep you a good deal warmer than 
piles of pile. Also important are coverings for 
the head, hands and feet. A number of 
manufacturers included in the survey make 
hats and Balaclavas, gloves, mittens and 
socks from the same fabrics as their tops and 
pants. 

At times, paradoxically, warm clothing 
serves you best by keeping you from getting 
too warm. One major advantage of the 
layering system is that it allows you to avoid 
overheating when working hard and 
subsequently losing heat to perspired water: 
wear a light layer when working, put 
something warmer on when you stop. Design 
features which allow for control of ventilation 
can also assist. 

Materials. All but two of the lines of 
underwear currently available are made of 
either polypropylene or PVC chlorofibre. 
These fibres have been around for a number 
of years and have achieved deserved 
popularity. They are found in stretch-knit 
materials available in a variety of weights, 
traditionally navy blue but now in an 
increasingly wide range of eye-catching 
colours and stripes. Both move moisture away 
from from the body well; the heavier, brushed 
materials (generally chlorofibre) trap more air 
and are warmer, while the lighter materials 
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CANOE AND SPORT RECYCLE 


NEW & USED 

Fibreglass, Plastic Canoes, Kayaks. Open Cana¬ 
dians and funboats for the family and enthusiast. 

DART surf skis 

Bouyancy vests, approved life jackets for toddlers 
up, spray-decks, paddles, ‘Aqua sacs' - waterproof 
gear bags, wetsuit boots, canoeing books, plus other 
accessories. 2nd hand boats always needed for re¬ 
cycle. All stock at very reasonable prices, come in 
for friendly advice from fellow canoeists. 

CANOEING AT LAST AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parka and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
Pile Jackets 
Gaiters 
Water Bag 
Bum Bag 
Day Pack 

Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 


• • 


SRT EQUIPMENT 

Manufacturers and retailers of the 
world’s finest adventure gear. 

54 Blackshaw Avenue, Mortdale 2223 
Phone (02) 57 6420, (02) 570 6184 after hours 

Mail orders welcome. 


A t ANY MOUNTAIN we are now complementing our Gore-Tex® and Entrant® range 
with Polarplus. We see Polarplus as wool without the draw¬ 
backs. It has a high warmth-to-weight ratio but, unlike wool, 
absorbs very little water. It dries fast and keeps you warm. 

It never pills and can be washed without shrinkage. 

Look for these quality products at specialist shops. 4J\Y MOUNTAIN 


UNDERWEAR 


You want thermal 


underwear? You 


need Helly-Hansen 
LI FA SUPER 

When you travel, walk, ski, climb, paddle, sail, 
dance, run, cycle, windsurf, work or sleep ... start 
with LIFA SUPER then decide what else you’ll 
need to wear. Helly-Hansen LIFA SUPER works. 

Ask someone who wears it. 


PHOTO COMPETITION 

Do you have photographs of LIFA SUPER in action? Send 
your LIFA SUPER action shots (preferably colour 
transparencies) to D B Biggs Pty Ltd, 153 Sussex Street, 
Sydney, NSW 2000. The best photographs will be published. 
Successful photographers will be credited and receive a UFA 
SUPER top (000) and a pair of long johns (008). All 
photographs will be returned. 
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Wild Gear Sumy 


(generally polypropylene) dry more quickly. 

Brynje underwear employs the 
polypropylene fibre in an unusual format. The 
‘string’ fabric, with its cellular appearance, 
offers another solution to the problem of 
dissipating heat while active yet trapping air 
for insulation while resting. In other respects, 
its performance is like that of knitted 
polypropylene. The same fibre is used in a 
heavier, brushed knit in (Macpac) Wilderness 
(Equipment) Midwear, giving a range of 
garments somewhere between under- and 
outer wear, not only in name but in weight and 
performance. Kathmandu expedition-weight 
underwear is made of Polartec, a type of 
polyester. Paddy Pallin’s Integral Bodywear 
uses Drytech, a knit polyester fabric available 
in a mesh version for warmer weather as well 
as winter layering, and a standard brushed 
version. Drytech shares many of the desirable 
characteristics of polypropylene and 
chlorofibre while having a few more all of its 
own. It will withstand hot washing and tumble 
drying with a minimum of shrinkage and has a 
feel and appearance different from the usual 
‘thermals’. Its colours (grey, gold and 
mid-blue) are distinctive and easy on the eye. 
Of the materials used in outer, insulating 
garments, pile and fleece have been available 
for long enough to be easily recognized. Pile 
is the less dense of the two, with the familiar 
look—on the inside at least—of a well-washed 
sheep. It is usually made of polyester fibres, 
with a knitted backing on the outside. Helly- 


Hansen ‘W-pile’ is a nylon pile and is 
double-faced—soft and woolly on both sides. 
Because of the looseness of its construction, 
pile benefits from an outer layer to cut the 
wind. This can be built into the garment in the 
form of another fabric laminated or sewn on 
the outer surface or can be a shell garment (a 
jacket or anorak) provided by you. Fleece is a 
denser material and is consequently more 
wind-resistant, and usually heavier, than a pile 
of similar insulating value. 

Nearly half of the outer garments surveyed, 
and many of those not included, are made of 
Polarplus, a fabric recently developed by 
Malden Mills. Perhaps its most visible 
distinguishing feature is the range of bright 
colours available. Few who have lately 
ventured into the outdoors will have failed to 
catch sight of the blues, pinks, magentas and 
other colours of Polarplus. Whether such a 
vision has you rushing off to purchase, or has 
you burying your head in your faithful green 
Helly-Hansen pile jacket, these colours and 
their combinations are with us for some time 
to come. 

Less obviously, Polarplus is a double-faced 
polyester pile, warm for its weight, comfortable 
to wear and easy-care. It is more wind- 
resistant than other piles, and goes under 
various names: Cynchilla and Solarfleece 
(used by Kathmandu and Wilderness respect¬ 
ively) are the same thing. 

More recently, a significantly lighter and less 
bulky version of the same fabric has been 


adopted for use in Paddy Pallin clothing under 
the name of Pluslite. Thought not as warm as 
Polarplus, its performance is otherwise 
similar. It is currently available in grey or 
purple. 

Thinsulate is a different insulating material. 
It is a batt of very fine polyolefin and polyester 
fibres, similar in many ways to the polyester 
insulators commonly used in synthetic 
sleeping bags but, as the name suggests, 
significantly thinner. You will find it sandwiched 
between a liner fabric and an outer, more or 
less weatherproof, layer. The two Thinsulate 
garments surveyed are probably the warmest 
garments considered, partly owing to the 
nature of the insulation but also due to the 
shell materials and designs employed. 

The outer materials used where indicated in 
the survey are three. Tousser is a cotton and 
nylon blend. Stormbloc is a member of the 
Taslan family, which is to say it is a textured 
nylon with the feel of cotton, wind- and 
water-repellent but not waterproof. Gore-Tex 
is a laminated material offering a very good 
combination of qualities, keeping wind and 
water out and allowing perspiration in the form 
of water vapour to escape, hence minimizing 
condensation within. 

In addition to the major materials, it is worth 
considering the fabrics used in cuffs, trim and 
other less obvious areas. A snug jacket which 
keeps you warm when wet can be marred by 
cuffs which are not up to the job. Likewise, 
there is little sense in selecting a garment for 
its quick-drying properties if cuffs or trim are 
going to be way behind. The performance of 
zips, snaps and studs can be hard to predict: 
it is important that they be reliable, and you 
should satisfy yourself that they won’t let you 
down. 

Style. Underwear garment styles have 
remained largely unchanged for years: long- 
or short-sleeved tops, with crew- or zipped 
polo necks are standard fare. In an attempt to 
make thermal underwear more suitable for 
general street-wear, some new styles have 
recently appeared, aimed particularly at 
women users: V-neck tops in lighter shades, 
for example. 

Paddy Pallin’s Drytech wear employs some 
different styles. Collars and cuffs use snaps 
and both tops and pants are looser fitting than 
is usual, largely because the fabric used has 
very little stretch. 

The two most popular styles of underwear, 
particularly for cold weather use, are tops with 
some form of adjustable, high neck, and long 
trousers. Both are versatile. Long trousers can 
be worn on their own (in certain surroundings!) 
or under another pair of trousers or overpants. 
Long-sleeved tops with an adjustable neck 
allow you to control ventilation and insulation, 
especially at the throat, where much heat can 
be lost. One thoughtful variation on this style 
occurs in the Wilderness Midwear range, in 
which the zip of the polo-neck top is set to one 
side, avoiding the sometimes abrasive effect 
of zip-on-Adam's-apple. 

Outer wear has been divided for the 
purpose of this survey into five categories, 
each of which performs a fairly well-defined 
function. Pullovers and jackets serve much the 
same purpose, and together are by far the 
most popular group of warm garments. The 
larger number of jackets available reflects the 
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Brynje Norway 

Polypropylene string 

Sleeveless top $31; short-sleeve top $40; long-sleeve top $50; polo-neck long-sleeve top $61; briefs $33; 
long trousers $55 

Damart UK and Australia 

Interlock chlorofibre 

Double Force chlorofibre 

Short-sleeve top $34; V-neck short-sleeve top $34; long-sleeve top $40; briefs $20; short trousers $30; 
long trousers $43; extra-long trousers $46 

Short-sleeve top $57; long-sleeve top $72; long trousers $66 

Fairydown High and Dry New Zealand 

Winter weight polypropylene 

Short-sleeve top $32; long-sleeve top $37; long trousers $36 

Short-sleeve top $37; long-sleeve top $45; zip polo-neck long-sleeve top $51; long trousers $43 

Long-sleeve top $64; zip polo-neck long-sleeve top $70 

* l “ u, ■ l ' e ' an^andNo ™ a, 

Short-sleeve top $37; long-sleeve top $46; zip polo-neck long-sleeve top $55; briefs $30; long trousers $38; 
women's V-neck short-sleeve top $31; women's long trousers $34 

HoleproofThermallte Australia 

Interlock chlorofibre 

Sleeveless top $15; short-sleeve top $24; long-sleeve top $28; polo-neck long-sleeve top $31; zip polo-neck 

Kathmandu New Zealand 

Lightweight polypropylene 

Expedition weight polyester 

Short-sleeve top $27; long-sleeve top $30; zip polo-neck long-sleeve top $40; long trousers $30 

Long-sleeve top $45; long trousers $45 

Long-sleeve top $75; long trousers $75 

Polypropylene rib 

Short-sleeve top $32; long-sleeve top $37; zip polo-neck long-sleeve top $50; long trousers $32; 

V-neck short-sleeve top $32 

Paddy Pallin Intergral Clothing Australia 

Brushed Drytech 

Shawl-collar short-sleeve top $55 

Shawl-collar long-sleeve top $59; long trousers $54 

Peter Storm UK 

Lightweight chlorofibre 

Heavy duty chlorofibre 

Sleeveless top $27; V-neck sleeveless top $27; long-sleeve top $36; long trousers $44 

Short-sleeve top $34; long-sleeve top $42; zip polo-neck long-sleeve top $57; long trousers $50 

Superior Sportswear Australia 

Polypropylene interlock 

Short-sleeve top $33; long-sleeve top $40; zip polo-neck long-sleeve top $47; plain-front long trousers $38; 
fly-front long trousers $40 


Polypropylene rib Low-neck short-sleeve top $32; long-sleeve top $33; low-neck long-sleeve top $33; long ti 
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SNOWGUMS 


Double-stitched canvas bush shirts, shorts 
and pants with knee, elbow, seat and thigh 
patches; in red, yellow, royal blue, electric 
blue, green, sand and stone-washed grey. 
You’ll find Snowgum Australian Adventure 
Wear at outdoor adventure shops now. Or 
contact; SNOWGUM Adventure Wear, Lot 
11, East Wilchard Road, Cranebrook, 
NSW 2750. ^ Phone (047) 77 4799. 



When your 
clothing is 
all that stands 
between you 
and the 
elements, it 
had better be 
good! 

Wilderness Equipment packs, 
clothing and tents have been 
proven and refined in 
Antarctica and the world's 
great ranges, wherever 
adventurers and their clothing 
face the greatest challenges. 
Wilderness Equipment, 
putting protection and comfort 
between you and the elements. 



Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, WA 6160 
Uncompromised Design 



You 

Can 

Count 

On 



1 Dry Bags come in four 
styles, five sizes, in bright 
colors or translucent for 
worry-free canoeing, 
kayaking, Li-Loing, rafting 
and anywhere that 
dampness threatens. 

2 Rugged, PVC-coated 
fabrics and precise RF 
welded seams ensure long- 
lasting protection. 

3 Easy-fold, snap and lock 
closures keep gear dry. 

You can count on Cascade 
Designs Dry Bags 
For details write to 
Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 209, Welland 
South Australia 5007. 

Phone (08) 46 6061 

©1988 Cascade Designs Inc. 



























reasonable perception that a top which opens 
fully at the front is more versatile than one 
which does not—ventilation can be more 
readily adjusted to avoid overheating, and 
ease of putting on and taking off is improved. 
Variations are possible in collar style (a high 
collar will limit heat loss at the throat) and in 
the number and positioning of pockets. Most 
jackets and some pullovers have hand- 
warmer pockets; some, particularly those 
jackets with a weatherproof outer layer, have 
a variety of pockets both inside and outside. 
The two Thinsulate jackets each have a 
pocket in which a hood can be stored when 
not required. The Wilderness polo-neck top 
mentioned earlier has a pocket set in the 
collar, designed to accommodate an 
avalanche transceiver. 

Sleeveless vests insulate the torso and 
allow free arm movement, which may be 
desirable in active, cold-weather situations. 
When layered with a long-sleeved top, a vest 
can provide extra warmth for snow camping or 
in an emergency bivouac. 

Pants and salopettes or bib-and-brace 
trousers offer extra comfort for extended 
cold-weather camping or for active use in 
extreme cold. Pants are a lighter and simpler 
garment. Salopettes provide greater warmth 
owing to the overlap with upper-body 
garments and, if fitted with full-length side 


zips, can be donned or doffed without the 
removal of boots, crampons or skis. As with a 
vest, either offers warmth in emergencies. 
Neither is likely to be greatly used in Australia, 
except among those who regularly spend 
extended periods outdoors in the mountains 
in winter, or among hard-core hut-loungers. 

If your warm-wear needs are simi lar to those 
of most walkers, skiers, climbers and the like, 
you will be most interested in the pullovers and 
jackets surveyed. Other types of warm wear 
are of more limited application. 

The tables. The underwear table is 
straightforward. It lists the major Brands 
available, the Styles each offers, the Material 
of which they are made and the Approximate 
cost of each garment. 

The table of outer wear is arranged in five 
sections according to garment style. The 
number of garments in each section 
corresponds to the number of manufacturers 
making one of more garments of that type. 
This also reflects the relative popularity of the 
different styles amongst those who use them. 
Hence, for example, far more jackets are listed 
than salopettes. The selection of garments in 
each section is intended to indicate the 
variations possible within a given style. 
Jackets, for example, while having basic 
features in common, are made of different 
materials, some with and some without 


wind-proof or waterproof outer layers, and so 
on. The jacket listed under each manu¬ 
facturer’s name will therefore not necessarily 
be the only one made nor the most popular. In 
an attempt to correct any imbalance thus 
caused, the final column states the number of 
garments of each style made by the 
manufacturer but not listed individually. So, for 
example, Snowgum Adventure Wear makes 
one pullover top, which is listed; the 
Wilderness range includes four pullover tops, 
only one of which is listed—the Other 
garments this group column indicates the 
three which are not listed which include, as it 
happens, a Polarplus pullover which you may 
wish to compare with the Snowgum garment. 

Other columns indicate the Major 
material(s) used in the construction of the 
garment, while not giving details of cuff and 
trim materials or sewing yarns available from 
retailers; the way the Main closure(s) to the 
garment are operated or adjusted; the number 
and nature of Hand-warmer pocket(s) and 
Other pocket(s), including details of 
positioning where these vary from standard. 
Claimed weight in grams is for a medium- 
size garment in each case, except where 
stated otherwise; Approximate price is to the 
nearest dollar and, in most cases, is the 
recommended retail price as provided by the 
supplier. A 
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Product name Major material(s) closure(s) pocket(s) pocket(s) grams group price 





Kathmandu (New Zealand) Cynchilla Pants 

Mountain Designs (Australia) Polarplus Pants 

Wilderness (New Zealand) Midwear Pants 

Helly-Hansen (Norway) Bib Trouser 

Kathmandu (New Zealand) Cynchilla Salopettes 

Mountain Designs (Australia) Polarpettes 
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HELL WITH US 


efore leaving for Changtse (7,560-^ 
metres), China, Glen Nash am 
Turner (NSW) chose a tent from 
among the world’s best. Th ey chose a 
JanSport Meridian because oUfs^Y.proven 
resilience in extreme conditions...’ Glen and< 
Rod took their JanSport Meridian to Camp -' 

V (6,700 metres) on Changtse, from where 
they made their successful summit dash, 
completing the first Alpine-style ascent of the 
North Face, on i9 September 1987., 
Relentless field-testing is a way of life df 

K Oiir quest for continuous 
fhas taken JanSpyrt packs and 
urthest corners of the Earth and 
its highest peaks, including Mt Everest. 
Because JanSport packs and tents surpass 
rigorous standards we are confident that 
will satisfy your demands. Examine the 
latest JanSport range at better outdoor shops. 


Stockists include Paddy Pallin shops and selected Scout Outdoor Centres 
throughout Australia, Sydney Alpsport, Eastwood Camping Centre, Mountain 
Equipment, and Wildsports, Canberra Jurkiewicz Camping Centre, 
Melbourne AjtyrSnow Country Sports, Eastern Mountain Centre, Outsports, 
and The Wilderness Shop, Ballarat Outdoor Gear, Wodonga Mountain Sports, 
le Flinders Camping, 


Send for a FREE colour brochure. JanSport packs 


and tents are proudly distributed by Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd, 2/6 
Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175. Telephone (03) 793 4288. Fax 
(03) 794 0750. Photo: JanSport Meridian at Camp IV (6,100 metres) on 
the Changtse Glacier, China. Louis Whitton. 
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Kakadu 


Exciting new photos 



Kakadu Country by Peter Jarver 
(Thunderhead Publishing, 1988, RRP 
$34.95). 

The front cover photograph of this new 
book-^Jim Jim Falls at sunset in the wet 
season—will be instantly recognized by those 
who are already familiar with Peter Jarver's 
photographs, and should tempt many to look 
inside who are not. It is the only photograph in 
this volume borrowed from Jarver’s first book 
The Top End of Down Under (see Reviews in 
Wild rlo 24). That Kadadu Country contains so 
many more beautiful photographs speaks 
volumes both for Peter Jarver’s skill and for 
the richness and diversity of the country which 
inspires him. 

Only one section deals with the National 
Park of the title—could it be that the name 
‘Kakadu’ has a marketable ring to it? Another 
section contains landscapes from three other 
Northern Territory parks—around Katherine 
Gorge, the Cobourg Peninsula and Litchfield 
Park, only 120 kilometres from Darwin. Athird 
depicts the natural extremes of the northern 
environment as well as some of the changes 
wrought on that environment by successive 
waves of human intervention. In the last, Peter 
Jarver looks again to the sky for images. 

Each section is introduced with just one 
page of pertinent and graceful text, enough to 
illuminate the selection of photographs 
without stealing their thunder. The pairing and 
grouping of photographs on facing pages is 
constantly thoughtful, matching content and 
composition; production and presentation are 
of a quality to match. 

Throughout the brief text, and especially in 
the foreword by Phillip Toyne, a warning is 
sounded that the great ecosystems of 
northern Australia are still threatened by 
human complacency and greed, despite the 
welcome involvement in their management of 
those whose forebears have lived there for 
thousands of years. The superb photographs 
give ample reason why we should not want 
those threats realized. Whether on a first 
eager thumb-through or on subsequent, more 
reflective viewing, they are a delight. If you 
cannot visit this part of Australia yourself, at 
least try to see this book. 

Nick Tapp 

Something Small: The Story of Mittagundi 

by Ian Stapleton (Mittagundi, 1988, $25, 
including post and packing, from PO Box 77, 
Camberwell, Vic 3124). 

Few people who have had anything to do 
with Mittagundi, the outdoor education centre 
in north-east Victoria, would consider it to be 
anything other than a most remarkable place. 
Similarly, most would be aware of the vision 
and almost legendary selfless energy of i ( ts 
founder, Ian Stapleton, in establishing 
Mittagundi on the proverbial shoestring. (See 
the article on Mittagundi in Wild no 21.) 

Because the story of Mittagundi and 
Stapleton’s own life story are inseparable, if is 
not surprising that Something Small is, to a 
large extent, autobiographical. But, if 


Above, Jim Jim Falls, Kakadu National Park. Photo 
by Peter Jarver, reproduced from Kakadu Country. 

anything, it is all the better for that—the story 
throbs with life. Stapleton’s love for 
people—particularly the young, the rough- 
hewn and the old—is all-pervading. Clearly a 
‘doer’, he has little time for talk. But this does 
not prevent him expressing strongly-held 
opinions, particularly regarding serious 
concerns he has for the future of wilderness 
recreation as we know it. In particular, he 
clearly has grave reservations about the 
recent increase in bush bureaucracy. 

A folksy, home-grown production with 
hundreds of small, black-and-white snapshots 
(for that is what they are), Something Small is 
reminiscent of Harry Stephenson’s 
well-known book, Cattlemen and Huts of the 
High Plains. It’s a pity, however, that more 
effort wasn't put into the production of the 
book, which is as poorly edited as any I’ve 
seen for some time. 

Chris Baxter 

Feeding the Rat: Profile of a Climber by Al 

Alvarez (Bloomsbury, 1988). 

A portrait, albeit a thumb-nail one, of 
well-known British climbing personality and 
equipment manufacturer, Mo Anthoine, 
Feeding the Rat is an excellent example of a 
book which would have been better left 
unpublished. It has been carefully designed 
with well-spaced type and vast blank areas to 
appear longer than it is. And the little there is 
is a largely unstructured collection of 
sycophantic anecdotes with precious little 
information about Anthoine the climber, let 


alone Anthoine the person or, for that matter, 
anything much. 

Something Small is a story in need of a 
book; Feeding the Rat is the opposite. 

CB 

Trek Through the Back Country by John 
Blay (Methuen Australia, 1987, RRP $19.95). 

Some years ago, John Blay spent nine 
months exploring the wilderness areas of the 
newly-created Deua and Wadbilliga National 
Parks, adjacent to the south coast of New 
South Wales. He was aided by a pack-mule 
and supported, lucky man, by a writer’s award 
from the NSW National Parks and Wildlife 
Service. 

The worth of that investment shows in the 
book which grew from the experience. It 
abounds in observation of landform, 
vegetation and wildlife, but its real strength lies 
in the way the author has integrated this mass 
of detail into an entertaining and well-written 
narrative. He dwells on thoughts and feelings 
as much as on places, and weaves into the 
story many encounters with people who live 
on the fringes of the wilderness. They range 
from new settlers and commune-dwellers to 
forestry workers and conservative farmers, 
bitterly opposed to the National Park concept. 
John Blay listens to and records all points of 
view, and reveals in himself a complex attitude 
which recognizes the value of conservation 
but does not adhere to any ideological party 
line. 

All this puts plenty of flesh on the bones of 
the story, but what really brings it to life is the 
character of the author’s four-legged 
companion. The many misadventures which 
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quality is like buying oats 

■ If you want nice, clean, fresh oats, you must pay 
a fair price. However, if you can be satisfied with oats 
that have already been through the horse . . . that 
comes a little cheaper. 

■ When choosing your next climbing rope, remember 
what good value our fresh oats represent. 

■ The special qualities of MAMMUT ropes begin with 
the core, which is made of an extra-high energy 
absorbent nylon yarn, exclusive to MAMMUT. Abrasion 
resistant twines in Z- and S-twists are tightly braided 
to give a compact and tough, state-of-the-art sheath. 

■ All MAMMUT ropes exhibit an extraordinary strength- 
to-weight ratio. High security with less weight means 
greater freedom in the mountains and on rock. The firm 
yet supple texture of a MAMMUT rope ensures ease 

I of coiling and handling, without resort to softness and 

■ its inherent failings. 

■ ■ The MAMMUT logo stands for Swiss quality products 
I manufactured using the latest technology, strict 
I standards and constant inspection by qualified experts. 
I It is your guarantee of the best climbing ropes, webbing, 
I harnesses and slings on the market. 

■ Don’t be satisfied with oats that have already been 
I through the horse . . . 

for peak security and best 


MAPS AND BOOKS 
BY MAIL ORDER 


B owyangs now offer Australia's first comprehensive catalogue to plan and guide 
your next adventure. EVERY Australian, New Guinea and New Zealand 
topographic map from both Government and private sources is included in our 
inventory. We also offer an extensive range of guidebooks and overseas maps for 
adventure holidays, isolated treks and business trips. 

For a FREE brochure phone (03) 862 3526 
or write to: 259 High Street, Kew, 



Address 


State 


Postcode 


FILLING IN THE GAPS ON THE MAPS 



TREKKING 

WHITE-WATER 

RAFTING 

KAYAKING 

CYCLING 

BUSHWALKING 

We specialize in adventure-filled holidays, 
from easy rambles in the Snowies to fully- 
fledged expeditions into the world’s highest 
ranges. 

Expert guides, unique itineraries and 
competitive prices make our trips the first 
choice. 

Treks and expeditions to the Himalaya and 
Andes. 

For details call (02) 29 1581 
Wilderness Expeditions 
“ 37 York St, 
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crop up will serve as a warning to those who 
might imagine that bushwalking with a 
pack-animal is easy and uncomplicated. 

The illustrations are of snapshot quality and 
give no more than a hint of the magnificence 
of the region. But, this is a book where the 
words tell the story—and very ably. It will 
inspire and inform those planning to visit the 
region and make a very good read for anyone 
who wants to see what happens when literary 
talent goes to wild country. 

Trevor Lewis 


Tibet: A Woman’s Lone Trek Across a 
Mysterious Land by Sorrel Wilby (Macmillan, 
1988, RRP $29.95). 

Don’t judge this book by its cover—a photo 
of the grinning author with Lhasa's 
magnificent Potala Palace as a backdrop. 
That building may be the one image of Tibet 
shared by most westerners, but putting it on 
the cover is like using a picture of the Opera 
House for an account of a safari to Ayers Rock. 
Lhasa, already billed as ‘the next Kathmandu’, 
saw 40,000 tourists last year. But western 
Tibet, through which Sorrel Wilby trekked to 
get there, is a completely different story. 

It is a wilderness capable of supporting only 
a scattering of sheepskin-clad nomads; 
horsemen, herdsmen and traders, most of 
whom have never seen a Caucasian. Sorrel 
Wilby’s 1985 trek took her three months—a 
3,000 kilometre odyssey enduring landslides, 
blizzards and hunger. Her spirit is irrepressible 
and this, along with the ready generosity of the 
locals, brings her through incredible hardship 
to attain a new understanding of herself. It’s 
not surprising that she arrives in Lhasa, at 
journey’s end, with mixed feelings. She 
laments the passing of Tibetan culture, under 
the weight of invasion and tourism. 

Yet the western half of the country, the 
highest area of land on earth, a wide 
emptiness of ever-changing hues and spec¬ 
tacular skies, can only ever tempt the hardiest 
of travellers. Its inhabitants’ way of life is slowly 
changing, but the landscape which Sorrel 
Wilby describes (and photographs) so well 
—the vastness of which can unlock the 
imagination and shrink the ego of Australian 
and Tibetan alike—seems it will endure 
forever. 

Angus McDonald 

Atlas of Victorian Birds by W B Emison, C 
M Beardsell, F I Norman, R H Loyn and S C 
Bennett (Victorian Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands and the Royal 
Australian Ornithologists Union, 1987, RRP 
$20). 

Between 1977 and 1981, bird watchers all 
over Australia listed birds wherever they went 
in an effort to provide accurate distribution 
maps of every species. For most of the 
country, each list referred to a square bounded 
by one degree of latitude and another of 
longitude. Victorian bird watchers, however, 
did such a thorough job that their birds could 
be mapped on a grid of ten-minute squares. 

The authors have used these observations 
as the basis of the most accurate picture of 
Victorian bird distribution yet available, 
showing not only where birds are found but 
when they migrate, where they breed and how 
abundant they are. Each series of maps is 


accompanied by informative text written by 
some of the most experienced ornithologists 
at the Department of Conservation, Forests & 
Lands. 

Stephen Garnett 

Hinchinbrook Island by Arthur and Margaret 
Thorsborne (Weldon, 1988, RRP $49.95). 

Anyone driving along the coast of north 
Queensland is almost compelled to stop at the 
top of the Cardwell Range for the stunning 
view to the east. Across a web of mangroves 
and convoluted channels there rises a craggy, 
forested island, its sides streaked white with 
falling water, its peaks—often emerging from 
clouds—more than 1,000 metres above sea 
level. Apart from a small resort at its northern 
end, Hinchinbrook Island is uninhabited and 
among the wildest places in the State. To walk 
from one end to the other takes several days 
and many of its hidden valleys have never 
been fully explored. 

The Thorsbornes, from nearby Cardwell, 
have been a focus of the local environment 
movement for many years and know the island 
as well as anyone. Their text is full of insight 
into its natural and cultural history, with some 
of the information so up-to-date that it has yet 
to reach scientific literature. The book is 
beautifully and affectionately complemented 
by Cliff and Dawn Frith's photographs. It will 
appeal to the many who may never visit 
Hinchinbrook and is essential for those 
intending to do so. 

SG 

Victorian Orchids in Habitat by Margaret 
Dacy (published by the author, 1988, RRP 
$37, plus $2.50 for postage and packing, from 
7 Bolton Street, Box Hill, Vic 3128). 

When looking for food, many animals form 
what is called a search image (the shape of a 
seed or the colour of a butterfly), ignoring 
everything else in their environment. The 
same is often true of people walking in the 
bush; some will see trees, others birds, and 
there is a particularly dedicated group who will 
spot orchids. They are difficult people to 
accompany. Invisible greenhoods seem to 
emerge instantaneously before your clumsy 
boots and nothing will divert your companion’s 
attention above ground level. Nevertheless, it 
is rewarding. Orchids are the most diverse of 
plant families, with forms as beautiful as they 
are bizarre, and a person with an orchid 
search image can show you much you would 
otherwise miss. 

Given their fascination, it is surprising that 
books on Victorian orchids are so scarce. 
None have been comprehensive and no other, 
at an affordable price, is still in print. Although 
not all the photographs are technically perfect, 
they and the text fill a big gap in local botanical 
literature, with descriptions and illustrations of 
nearly all the 165 species recorded in the 
State. 

SG 

Key Guide to Australian Wildflowers by 

Leonard Cronin (Reed Books, 1987, RRP 
$19.95). 

Six hundred of the most commonly 
encountered wildflowers are concisely 
described and superbly illustrated in 
water-colour, providing a most authoritative 


guide which will simplify identification in the 
field for the layperson. 

The simple key guide is based on flower 
shape, enabling quick and easy identification 
without prior knowledge of plant classification. 
This well-bound, soft-covered field companion 
will fit neatly into the top pocket of nature- 
loving bushwalkers’ rucksacks. 

Sue Baxter 

National Parks of Tasmania by Norton 
Harvey (BPM, revised edition 1987, RRP, 
$5.95). 

Tasmania is not only a land of dramatic 
mountain peaks and wild rivers, but also one 
which played an important role in Australia’s 
history. It’s no wonder, therefore, that this tiny 
State contains such a large number of 
National Parks and reserves. National Parks 
of Tasmania is the only book currently 
available which lists, and briefly describes, all 
of Tasmania’s National Parks, reserves and 
Aboriginal and historic sites. Details on size 
and location are given for all areas, while 
additional information on access and history 
are supplied for the 13 National Parks in the 
State. 

Harvey was successful with an earlier 
edition of this book and gained an award in the 
Rigby Literary Competition. This updated 
edition differs from the first by being printed in 
a smaller, pocket-sized format. Although a 
little light on information in regard to 
Tasmania’s reserves and historic sites, the 
combination of over 50 well-produced and 
thoughtfully-placed colour photographs 
together with its comprehensive listing makes 
National Parks of Tasmania an excellent 
reference guide. 

Glenn van der Knijff 

Canoe Safe (Victorian Board of Canoe 
Education and Department of Sport & Rec¬ 
reation, 1988, RRP $3.00). 

This 20-page booklet is directed towards 
leaders and instructors who conduct canoeing 
activities with school and youth groups. It 
identifies the preparatory steps which need to 
be undertaken when organizing a canoeing 
activity with young people. Advice is given on 
staff/student ratios, student preparation, 
group equipment, group control, information 
to give parents and so on. 

The information is comprehensive and will 
be useful and thought-provoking for all group 
leaders. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

Bogong National Park 1:100,000 (Pindari 
Publications, 1987, RRP $5.95). Falls Creek 
Mt Nelse/Bogong High Plains 1:25,000 
(Pindari Publications, 1988, RRP $5.95). 
Innamincka Coongie Lakes 1:140,000, 
1:260,000 (Algona Publications, 1987, RRP 
$5.95). Mallacoota Point Hicks 1:125,000 
(Pindari Publications, 1988, RRP $5.95). 
Marysville Bush Tracks 1:25,000 (Pindari 
Publications, 1988, $5.95). Mt Bogong 
1:25,000 (Algona Publications and Pindari 
Publications, 1987, RRP $5.95). 

A great batch of new maps and revised 
editions of old favourites has arrived on the 
editorial desk recently. 

Bogong National Park is a new map based 
on the old Algona Publications’ Bogong High 
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BREAK THE SWEAT BARRIER. 
IT’S EASY WITH BRYNJE! 



Brynje® Thermo-Mesh sports underwear ventilates while 
you are active and insulates while you rest. On the move, 
air circulates through the open mesh, dissipating 
perspiration and stabilizing your body temperature. When 
resting, the Brynje body-net holds in the heat with an 
insulating web of warmth. Made from Meraklon® 
polypropylene fibres, Brynje Thermo-Mesh is soft, 
supple, close-fitting, fast-drying and odour-free. Stay dry no matter how 
hard you work. Stay warm no matter how cold the 
weather. Brynje Thermo-Mesh, the ‘thinking thermal' 
with the perfect fit. 

BRYNJE 

NORWAY 

AVAILABLE AT MOST LEADING SPECIALIST OUTDOOR SHOPS 



You'll wear out your boots 
before you finish the book! 



Bushwalking in Australia 

by John & Monica Chapman 

180 pages with 23 classic walks 


For more information on the 
Lonely Planet trekking series 
(India, Nepal, New Zealand) 
contact Lonely Planet, 

PO Box 88, South Yarra. 3141 
Tel: (03)429 5100. 

lonek^plcinet 






Your key to 
outdoor 
adventure ... 





r.ctly. 


send hr your FREE 

'Catalogue ofN.S.W. Maps' 


Address . 


CENTRAL MAPPING AUTHORITY 
Ponoramo Avenue Bathurst NSW 27*5 
telephone (0*3) 315344 
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TASMANIAN 

BUSHWALKERS 

TRANSPORT 


“We’ve got you 
covered” 

(Groups or singles) 



r ar South-west 
Tasmania; Scotts Peak, 
Cockle Creek, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or Picton rivers; 
Lake St Clair, Frenchmans 
Cap and more. Walkers 
or rafters. Shellite and 
metho 



Southwest National Park 
Melaleuca and Cox Bight 

• Cradle Mountain National 
Park. 

• Maria Island National Park. 

• Supply Drops. 

“Courtesy City Coach transfers” 
“Departures Hobart 
& Launceston” 

‘Twin or Single Engined 
Aircraft” 




Cambridge Aerodrome — 
Hobart and Launceston Airport. 
PH (002) 48 5390 


[Tasmania. 

. Ik' leiriptcd. 


PO Box 100. 
Lindisfarne, Has 7015 
FAX (002) 31 1735 




Plains and Adjacent Peaks map, but covers a 
larger area and includes track notes on the 
reverse side. 

The title is unchanged, but the new edition 
of Falls Creek Mt Nelse covers a slightly 
larger area, is printed in four colours and now 
includes revised track notes and a basic 
vegetation guide. 

Innamincka Coongie Lakes covers the 
area north of the historic settlement of 
Innamincka to Coongie Lakes, and east to 
Nappa Merri cattle station. A tour route, with 
information on historic sites (including the 
Burke and Wills Dig Tree), is also described. 

A new, revised and fully updated edition of 
Algona’s out-of-print map Croajingolong 
National Park, Mallacoota Point Hicks con¬ 
tains notes on these places and all points of 
interest in between. 

Marysville Bush Tracks is a four-colour map 
with detailed information on various 
bushwalks and points of interest in the 
Marysville area. 

Mt Bogong is a new, four-colour map with 
photographs and a basic vegetation guide. 
Track notes describing a round tour to Ropers 
Hut plus Mt Bogong’s most popular walks are 
also supplied. 

GvdK 

Map of the Round Mountain Area (NSW) 
and the Northern Approaches to Mt 
Jagungal by S R and P N Brookes (Victorian 
Mountain Tramping Club, third edition 1988, 
RRP $3.50). 

Revised and enlarged, with two further 
colours added to the original black-on-white 
map, Round Mountain has a 1:50,000 scale 
and contours at 40 metre intervals. Previous 
editions of this map have proved themselves; 
this one will be invaluable to bushwalkers and 
ski tourers visiting the popular but potentially 
challenging area. Had I a copy then, I wouldn’t 
have been ‘geographically embarrassed’ near 
Tooma Reservoir last Easter! 

CB 

Halls Gap Special map (Vicmap, 1988, RRP 
$7.95). 

This clear and well-produced 1:25,000 map 
is one of Vicmap's ‘Outdoor Leisure Maps’—a 
new series of maps for bushwalkers and 
outdoor enthusiasts covering those parts of 
Victoria which are most popular for such 
activities. Printed in full colour on water- and 
tear-resistant polyethylene material, Halls 
Gap Special covers part of two other Natmap 
maps. 

Whilst it is a very handy map which will be 
appreciated by both bushwalkers and 
climbers, Halls Gap Special contains a 
surprising, and alarming, number of errors: 
Barbican Rocks is east of the location shown; 
the word ‘creek’ has been left off after ‘Mount 
Rosea’, making it appear that there are two 
peaks of this name; Stony ‘reek’ is a similar, 
but less significant, error; Bundaleer, an 
Aboriginal word, is incorrectly indicated as 
‘The Bundaleer'; clifflines are shown incon¬ 
sistently, particularly in the Fyans Creek 
valley, and so on. 

CB 


Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them to 
the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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“Designed to excel — Made to last” 

Wild Country have long recognised the necessity to design and manufacture tents and 
bivouac equipment to the highest standard of quality. 

Our experience as tent users has reinforced our determination to design and 
manufacture tents that will give superb performance in the world’s worst climates. 

To the backpacker or mountaineer the importance of warmth and reliable shelter is 
paramount. 

We accept no compromise in our search for the optimum fusion of design, materials 
and manufacturing techniques to make Wild Country tents the most reliable, 
waterproof, high performance tents available. 


A VAILABLE A T LEADING 
STOCKISTS OR WRITE TO:— 

VERGLAS AUST PTY LTD 

PO BOX 295 
BROADWAY Q. 4006 
PH: (07) 252 8894 

























Paddles 


A Wild survey of outboard motors! 



The Old One-two. A paddle is one of the more 
personal items on a canoeist’s equipment list. 
Boats and tents come and go, but a paddle is 
cherished like an old friend. When love and 
care is to be lavished on a piece of 
equipment—you’ll be trusting it to support you 
in all circumstances—it deserves to be chosen 
carefully. 

Recreational paddle blades are usually 
symmetric, with protected edges. Racing 
designs are often asymmetric and have no 
protection. Most professionally-designed 


paddles have an oval shaft so the orientation 
of the blade can be determined without 
actually looking. Such paddles are said to be 
indexed (see table). Paddles which are not 
indexed can be modified with small plastic 
inserts, available as a conversion kit. 

Points to consider when buying a paddle 
include durability, weight and intended use. 
For example, a white-water kayaker would 
most likely want a medium-weight paddle with 
symmetric, metal-tipped blades and an 
indexed shaft. A sprint paddler would prefer a 


Wild Equipment Survey Paddles 


Above, hard conditions at Wave Rock, Hyden, 
Western Australia. Terry Bolland 





$68 Bent shaft, plastic coated 


Schlegel West Germany 



lightweight, winged paddle with asymmetric 
blades. Kayak blades are usually offset at 90' 
to each other: when in use, one blade is 
catching water while the other is slicing clean 
through the air. This offset produces two 
different kayak paddles, known as tight-right 
and tight-left paddles. 

Comfort is an important factor when 
choosing a paddle. The size (diameter) of the 
shaft should be appropriate for your hand-grip. 
Some paddle materials, such as aluminium, 
are notorious for being cold to the touch 
(particularly on a winter’s morning). Fortun¬ 
ately, this can be overcome by the use of small 
plastic hand-grips. Nearly all brands of kayak 
paddle are available in the 190-210 
centimetre size range with two centimetre 
increments. Canoe paddles are usually 
available in a variety of lengths. The T-grip can 
be removed to adjust the length to suit 
individual paddlers. Junior-size paddles 
(kayak and canoe) are available in some 
brands. Uneven weight distribution can make 
a paddle unwieldy and uncomfortable to use. 
As a guide, there should be no marked bias of 
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Katadyr 



Safer drinking 
water anywhere 


It’s so easy to reduce the risk of 
illness, with a Katadyn water filter. 


Indispensible for campers, backpackers, fishermen, mountaineers, river run¬ 
ners, globetrotters, missionaries, geologists and workers in disaster areas - 
standard issue with the International Red Cross and the armed forces of many 
nations - essential equipment for survival kits. 

Manufactured in Switzerland for over half a century, Katadyn’s Water Filters are 
based on the proven and simple mechanical principle of ultrafiltration through a 
0.2 micron approx, microporous ceramic filter element. 

Harmful bacteria, protozoa, fungi, cysts and parasites are removed, including the chemically 
resistant infectious agents of giardia, the amoebic and shigella dysenteries, and also those causing 
typhoid, cholera, bilharzia, and a long list of other dangerous diseases. Larger parasites such as 
liver flukes are also eliminated. 

No chemicals are used in the Katadyn disinfection process. In contrast to chemical methods 
based on chlorine and iodine compounds, the effectiveness of ultrafiltration does NOT 
depend on uncontrollable field variables such as the temperature and acidity of the water, or 
on the type and quantity of dissolved or suspended mineral or organic matter. 

Neither is there any question of how much chemical to use, how long a contact time you need, 
how long and how vigorously you must stir the water to make it safe, or whetherthe chemicals 
have lost potency with time or exposure to heat or moisture. 

And, unlike chemical methods, Katadyn Pocket Filters work equally well with turbid water 
heavily laden with silt or algae and will clarify the water as well as disinfecting it. 

The Katadyn Pocket Filter has a built-in pump to develop the pressure needed for rapid filtra¬ 
tion. With little effort you can produce 3/4 liter (quart) per minute of safe drinking water. 

A silver lining firmly fixed to the inside of the ceramic element prevents the growth of algae or 
bacteria into the surface, keeping it free of contamination. No chemicals are added to the 
purified water and none are removed - the water retains its natural mineral content. Neither 
will seawater or brackish water be made potable as no salts are removed. 

The Pocket Filter is compact - only 250 mm (10") long and 50 mm (2") in diameter - about the 
size of a two-cell flashlight. Weighs only 650 grams (23 oz.) or much less than a one liter 
(quart) canteen of water. Save weight by carrying a Pocket Filterand using available raw water 
- eliminate the burden of bringing along large stocks of «safe» water! 

With proper care, your Pocket Filter will last many years without the need for consumable 
chemicals or disposable filter elements. Even if it should plug up when pumping turbid water, 
full flow is quickly restored by wiping or brushing off the raw water side of the filter element. 
You can do this hundreds of times before you need to replace the ceramic filter element. 
Katadyn Pocket Filters come with a 75 cm (30") suction hose fitted with an intake strainer to 
eliminate coarse debris, a cleaning brush and user instructions - all of which packs neatly 
into the zippered soft carrying case also included. 

EPA Registration * 39444-1 
EPA Establishment * 39444-SW-01 


Certificates of the effectiveness of KATADYN Water Filters on file at the 
factory include: 

International Red Cross, Geneva ■ Swiss Tropical Institute, Basle ■ Uni¬ 
versity of Zurich • Pasteur Institute, Lille ■ Harvard University, Cambridge ■ 
University of Costa Rica, San Jose ■ National Institute of Hygiene, Lima ■ 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay ■ Harcourt Butler Institute, Rangoon ■ Public 
Health Department, Sydney ■ Bureau of Health, Manila • Africa Inland 
Mission, Kampala • Ministry of Health, Cairo • Ross Institute of Tropical 
Medicine, London • The Michigan University School of Public Health.- 


Available from good 
bushwalking shops. 


For further information write 
to Katadyn Products, 29 

Stewart Street, Wollongong, 
NSW 2500. Telephone (042) 
27 2473 















REPAIRS AND 
ALTERATIONS TO 
OUTDOOR CLOTHING 
AND EQUIPMENT. 

DOWN SUPPLEMENTATION TO 
SLEEPING BAGS 

REPAIRS TO: 
Gore-Tex, Packs, Tents, 

Ski Clothing, Rain Wear, 

Pile Jackets etc 

Second Floor 

377 Little Bourke St.,Melb 3000 
Telephone (03) 670 3354/55 


Rlus 


( 03 ) 817 5934 



PADDLES 
FOR ANY SITUATION 


Trek 

Nepal 

Trekking, Rafting & Wildlife 
Expeditions. 

Enjoy an adventure holiday 
in Nepal. 

BOOK SOON! Call 

World Expeditions 

(Australian Himalayan Expeditions). 
Sydney: (02) 264 3366 
Melbourne: (03) 419 2333 
Brisbane: (07) 229 5355 ; 

Adelaide: (08) 212 7857 “ 

Perth: (09)221 2300 





Canoe & Camping 
supplies 

Laps ahead in 
service and expertise! 

THE COMPLETE CANOE AND 
CAMPING SUPPLIER 
RETAIL & WHOLESALE 

265A VICTORIA ROAD 
GLADESVILLE, SYDNEY 2111 
(02) 817 5590 
ALSO NEW SHOP AT 
226D PRINCES HIGHWAY 
KOGARAH BAY, SYDNEY 2217 
(02) 546 5455 



weight distribution towards shaft or blade. 

New hi-tech materials, such as carbon fibre, 
are increasingly being used in paddle 
manufacture. However, timber paddles are 
still very popular, having the strength and 
flexibility required for vigorous, effective 
paddling together with aesthetic appeal. They 
have the disadvantage of being expensive. 
Because of this, some of the more popular 
brands of timber paddle (for example, Kober 
from West Germany) are now only inter¬ 
mittently available in Australia. Aluminium is a 
popular material for paddle shafts. It’s strong, 
lightweight and inexpensive. Plastic or fibre- 
glass blades are often fitted to aluminium 
shafts, producing a very durable paddle. 
Aluminium is commonly used to protect the 
edges of paddle blades, preventing 
unnecessary wear and tear, and particularly 
useful when the paddle is used on rocky rivers. 

Edging in the table refers to metal or plastic 
edging. However, some of the paddles not 
listed as having edging may instead have 
selected hard timbers for protection around 
blade edges. 

Specialist paddles, such as those with 
wings and bent shafts, are becoming 
increasingly popular but are primarily for 
competitive paddlers, with less appeal for 
recreational paddlers. 

If you can’t find the paddle of your desire, 
many retailers stock enough pieces so you 
can make up one to your own design. 

Prices quoted are approximate only and 
may vary between retailers. The table is based 
on information provided by distributors/ 
retailers of paddles and, whilst comp¬ 
rehensive, is not a complete listing. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

Merit a Look? Measuring 140 centimetres 
long and weighing 530 grams, Jason Perma 
Focus 2000 wide-angle binoculars are not the 
smallest or lightest around. Their claim to 
distinction is an infinite depth of field, giving 
accurate focus from 12 metres to the blue 
horizon and beyond, without any need for 
adjustment. The 7 x 35 model has an RRP of 
$220, and the larger, heavier 10 x 50 an RRP 
of $279. Both are imported from the USA by 
Merit Imports. 

The Blue, Green, Pink and Purple Horizon. 

The new Fairydown Horizon sleeping bag 
boasts two layers of hollow synthetic fibre fill, 
a draught-stopper and hood, and a dazzling 
array of colours. Its not-quite-rectangular 
shape and two zips allow it to double as a quilt, 
and a wide version is available. RRP $129. 
Wide Horizon RRP $140. 

Seeing Red. Safety can be increased by the 
practice of storing liquid fuel for camping 
stoves in red bottles. Naigene Trail Products, 
imported from the USA (how did you guess?) 
by Outdoor Agencies, now include two fuel 
bottles in red nylon. Suitable for fuels other 
than methylated spirits, and fitted with a 
built-in pouring spout to reduce spillage, the 
1,000 millilitre bottle has an RRP of $24.95 
and the 500 millilitre bottle an RRP of $17.95. 
For meths users, high-density polyethylene 
(HDPE) bottles in the same sizes (though not 
red and without spout) sell for RRP $8.20 and 
$4.45 respectively. 
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WHY THE 
PERFORMANCE 
IS WORTH 
THE PRICE 


How can Gore-Tex fabric be waterproof 
and windproof yet still breathe? 

Sandwiched between layers of fabric, each 
square centimetre of the remarkable Gore-Tex 
membrane contains over a billion microscopic 



rushing winds and too small to allow liquid 
water to penetrate, but large enough to allow 
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protected from wind, rain, snow and your own 
perspiration. 



The fabric is waterproof, but what 
about the seams? Garments made from any 
waterproof material are only as waterproof as 
the seams. The seams of all garments made 
from Gore-Tex fabric are permanently sealed 
and strengthened during manufacture with 
Gore-Tex seam-sealing tape and hot-air- 
welding equipment. 



making adjustments to suit the weather and 
your level of activity. 

Will I sweat in Gore-Tex fabric 
garments? Of course, just as we can when 
wearing a T-shirt or nothing at all. The hotter 
we get, the more we perspire. However, 
whenever you need weatherproof protection 
you’ll be' drier inside a ‘breathing’ Gore-Tex 
fabric garment. 



unrivalled protection and comfort, the 
laminated membrane liquid-barrier outlasts 
any conventional fabric-proofing. Gore-Tex 
fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine 
washing using powder detergent. W L Gore 
and Associates offer a three-year warranty on 
Gore-Tex fabrics used in garments bearing the 
Gore-Tex fabric warranty tag. Garments 
carrying our warranty tag are the most 
reliable, waterproof, windproof, and 
breathable you can buy. We guarantee it. 


your perspiration vapour to escape. Garments 
made from Gore-Tex fabric are both windproof 
and waterproof. Because perspiration vapour 
passes through the membrane you stay dry, 
comfortable and safe while active or at rest— 


What should I wear under my Gore-Tex 
fabric garment? Whatever you like. You'll 
probably start with synthetic long underwear 
to wick perspiration moisture away from your 
skin. Simply add layers, depending upon how 
much insulation you need to stay comfortable, 


GORE-TEX 
FABRICS 
DO MORE 

















macpac 

»flows with your body 



When you walk, your back 
hinges at the waist and moves 
independently of your hips. 

On other harness systems, the 
hipbelt is rigidly attached to 
the pack, severely restricting 
your natural body movement. 

The unique MACPAC 


hipbelt is centrally pivoted, so 
it sits perfectly still on your 
hips, freely bearing weight, 
while the pack sits snugly on 
your back, following its every 
move. 

Unrestricted movement... 
Maximum comfort. 


macpac 



With attention to detail 
and no compromises, 
our gear speaks for itself. 



Available at leading canoe shops across Australia. 



Rough Water. For those who hit their bottle 
hard, Nalgene also offers water bottles of 
highly impact-resistant Lexan, with blue lid 
attached to the bottle by a loop: 1,000 millilitre 
RRP $17.35, 500 millilitre RRP $14.70. 

Diamonds—a Skier’s Best Friend? With 
more skiers on heavier equipment competing 
for smaller amounts of snow, burred metal 
edges are likely to experience a boom. There 
are many ways of dealing with burred edges 
besides ignoring them. At the cheap end, a few 
dollars will buy you a fine bastard mill file from 
your hardware shop and, with a vice and a 
steady hand, you should achieve reasonable 
results. At the other end, your ski shop will be 
glad to give your boards a regular going-over 



Above. DMT Diamond Ski Edgers 

and will lighten your wallet just as happily. A 
small device incorporating American and West 
German technology attempts to take the 
middle ground. The DMT Diamond Ski Edger 
carries a small polka-dotted diamond 
whetstone (though exactly how the diamond 
is deployed is not specified), in a simple and 
seemingly robust angle-guide. This permits 
the whetstone to be applied with good effect 
to the sides of metal ski edges. The whetstone 
can be removed to attend to ski bases, or for 
cleaning or replacement. 

Two models are made, one with a standard 
90" guide and one allowing setting anywhere 
between 85' and 90". The rub is the RRP of 
$90 or so. After a few trips to your local ski 
workshop, that may look a little less steep. 
Imported by CWD International. 

Dressed to a Tee. At an RRP of $54.80, you’d 
expect Paddy Pall in's Techtee shirt to be a bit 
more than your average T-shirt. If the amount 
of data in Paddy Pallin’s ‘product release’ on 
the Techtee is any indication, it is. Part of 
Paddy Pallin’s Integral Clothing Bodywear 
Range, the Techtee is a short-sleeve shirt, cut 
full in the arms and body to promote airflow. 
Ventilation is further enhanced by using a 
mesh version of Paddy Pallin’s Drytech fabric. 
(See the photo in Wild Information of Barry 
Higgins and Steve Tremont wearing these 
shirts during their walk of the Great Divide.) 

The modified shawl collar protects, to some 
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The most fun you’ll 
ever have sitting down. 

Whether you’re tackling the white water, or cruising 
the backwaters, the Pioneer canoe and the Rebel 
kayak offer easy handling and exceptional stability— 
for experts and novices alike. 

Both are moulded in tough polyethylene that 
minimises damage with rocks and snags, and with 
inbuilt U.V. inhibitors ensures maximum protection 
against the sun. 

Forfull information and details of your nearest 



MOUNTAIN 
GUIDES OF 


TASMANIA 



• Climb 

• Trek 

• Explore... 

...Tasmania’s magnificent 
wilderness with our 
experienced mountain guides. 
All excursions tailored to fit 
your experience, specifications 
and timetable. 

For details write to 
Mountain Guides of Tasmania 
PO Box 381 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Tasmania 


NOW, FROM THE VICMAP RANGE ... 



New outdoor leisure maps 
for Wilson’s Promontory, 
Kinglake and Hattah lakes. 

Bushwalkers, campers and day trippers... here is the latest release of Vicmaps 
to help you discover three of Victoria's favourite national parks. The new outdoor 
leisure maps, based on the popular Vicmap 1:25000 series, come fully illustrated 
in colour, complete with extensive track notes and a wealth of information from 
the flora and fauna to the amenities available at the parks. 

If you're planning a visit to Wilson's Prom, Kinglake or Hattah lakes, 
don't leave home without the outdoor leisure maps published by the Division 
of Survey and Mapping. 

We have many other maps to suit your type of recreational activity. For 
a complete list of maps, fill in and send us the coupon in this advertisement. 

* Available from Vicmap Sales, Vicmap agents and leading outdoor equipment 
supply stores. 

VISION OF | VICMAP SALES" Please send me further detailTon: | 

AKin mappiki(~ . 318 Lt. BourkeStreet _. 

AND MAPPING Me |b our ne 3000 U Outdoor leisure maps U Aerial photographs 

1 Tel. 6633483 & 1 

I toll free (008) 136762.1 I Topographic maps 1_J VICMAP catalogue I 
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macpac 

loves the rain 


Don’t let the rain spoil your 
fun. MACPAC makes the most 
waterproof rucksacs around. 

The secret is AzTec, a 
specialised pack fabric 
designed to satisfy MACPAC’S 
unique demands for weather 
proofness and durability. 


AzTec is a tightly woven 
blend of polyester and cotton, 
treated with a highly effective 
waterproofing solution. This 
solution is absorbed right into 
the fabric, creating a degree of j 
waterproofness that other pack j 
fabrics cannot match. 



extent, against sunburn around the neck, and 
is backed with a heavier fabric to allow the 
collar to stand up when undone. The collar 
may be opened to form a V-neck. 

A Good Screw. ‘No banging, no pulling...' 
declares the promotional material for ‘the 
revolutionary tent peg’, Twizelpeg, imported 
from parts unknown by Whelan International. 
Made of bright orange-coloured reinforced 
nylon, Twizelpegs are T-shaped, with a 



Above, Twizelpegs 

corkscrew thread running the length of the 
shaft. A simple enough idea, it seems perfect 
for secure tent anchorage and easy twist-in, 
twist-out peg placement and removal. 
Available in two sizes, the larger of which 
would be appropriate for use in anchoring 
main load-bearing guys of lightweight tents 
and the smaller for other guys, Twizelpegs 
could mean the end of those midnight 
flapping-tent blues. RRP approximately $2.25 
and $1.60 each, respectively. 

The Top. Over the years, small Blue 
Mountains based equipment manufacturer, 
Summit Gear, has steadily improved the 
quality of its limited range of rugged outdoor 
gear to the stage where it is now equal to any. 
The Solitary 2 is a popular frameless rucksack 
which is both ruggedly-made and refreshingly 
simple. Designed as a large day pack for 
climbers and canyoners, the pack is made of 
12-ounce canvas or 1,000-denier Cordura, or 
a combination of these fabrics. The Solitary 2 
has a large front pocket, a generous throat and 
a fixed back-length, and would be ideal for a 
lightweight week-end walk. RRP $110. 

Summit Gear is well known to climbers for 
quick-draws and, particularly, chalk bags, 
which have been extensively copied by less 
resourceful manufacturers. Summit Gear’s 
latest offering has raised the humble chalk bag 
to an art form with Day-glow nylon colours, pile 
lining, a superior neck and fastening 
arrangement and an interesting tapered 
shape. RRP $25. 

New products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about them, 
including colour slides, are welcome for possible review in this 
department. Written items should be typed, include 

words. Send items te/the Editor, fv/W, PO &ox 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 
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(03) 569 5472 


Experience one of the most spec¬ 
tacular river trips in Australia. We 
provide expert guides, high quality 
equipment and fine food. Trips vary 
from 1-6 days in length. Prices from 
$50 per day. 

For brochure and details contact 
Snowv River Expeditions 
PO Buchan, Victoria 3885, 
ph (051) 55 9353/(051) 55 9373. 


macpac 

™designed for the ™ 
toughest conditions 


Australia and New Zealand 
are amongst the toughest 
environments in the World. 

Our vast wilderness areas 
range from rugged mountains 
to tropical rainforests. This 
extreme range of conditions is 
as unique as our combination 
of outdoor pursuits. So to be 
effective, the equipment we 
use needs to be designed for 
our own environment. 

Most international brands 
are designed for less 


strenuous environments in 
Europe and America. Mostly, 
they're too small, not 
weatherproof, even made in 
Asia. 

Because MACPAC lives 
right here, their equipment is 
specifically designed and 
manufactured for our 
conditions. /Is a result, 
MACPAC is more 
comfortable, more waterproof 
and tougher than any other 
rucksac you'll find anywhere. 


macpac 


Melbourne 
Map Centre 

■ TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

For Australia, NZ, PNG, UK, USA 

■ TOURING MAPS 

World, Overseas Countries and Cities 

■ ROAD ATLASES 

For major countries 

■ TRAVEL GUIDES 

Baedekker's, Berlitz, Foder’s, Frommer’s, 
Let’s Go, Lonely Planet, Michelin 

■ OUTDOOR BOOKS 

Bushwalking, canoeing, touring, 4WD, 
cooking 

■ EDUCATIONAL 
MAPS 

■ COMPASSES 


§E 


740 Waverley Road, Chadstone, Victoria 
(PO Box 55. Chadstone, Victoria 3148) 


We are the Snowy River rafting 
and canoeing specialists. 
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High in the Territory 

Are you sure you’ve climbed the highest? 


I refer to the most recent edition of your 
magazine (Wild no 29) which lists a large 
number of the highest and most interesting 
peaks in Australia. 

I am engaged in a bicentennial project, 
‘Highest Peaks Project’, aiming to climb the 
highest peak in each State and the Northern 
Territory during 1988. Earlier this year, we 
climbed Mt Zeil, the highest peak in the 
Northern Territory. In doing so, my group 
became aware of the confusion which now 
exists about the heights of Mt Zeil and Mt 
Liebig, which your article indicates is higher 
than Mt Zeil. Since then, I have taken the 
matter up with Mr Mooney-Smith, Chief 
Draftsman with the Northern Territory 
Department of Lands and Housing, who 
provided the following information—which 
declares in favour of Mt Zeil. 

Mt Zeil has been precisely measured and is 
determined to be 1,530.7 metres high, not 
1,510 metres as indicated on most recent 
maps. Mt Liebig, however, has not been so 
precisely measured and its height is given as 
1,524.0 metres. Mr Mooney-Smith indicated 
that the .0 after the height in metres indicates 
the imprecise nature of the measurement—a 
method commonly used in the trade. 

It may be that when arrangements are made 
for Mt Liebig to be re-measured more 
precisely, it could become the Northern 
Territory’s highest peak but, at present, the 
Department of Lands regards Mt Zeil as the 
highest and Mt Liebig the second highest 
peak. 

The Highest Peaks Project has already 
successfully ’bagged’ the following peaks this 
year and we expect to complete the project on 
Mt Ossa, Tasmania, on Christmas Day, 1988: 
Mt Bogong, Mt Kosciusko, Mt Bartle Frere, Mt 
Zeil, Mt Meharry. 

We are still negotiating for permission to 
visit Mt Woodroffe, on Aboriginal land. 

Andrew Eastick 
Penola, SA 

Live and Let Live 

I find the derogatory comments about Peter 
T reseder’s feats quite fascinating (Wild no 29). 
I don’t know whether what he says he does is 
possible... But I’m very worried when some¬ 
one tells me what sorts of ‘wilderness 
experiences' I’m allowed to or supposed to 
have. I love quiet walks with my two-year-old 
son where the pace is necessarily very slow. I 
also enjoy throwing myself down a slope as 
fast as safety and my fitness permit. I’ve 
walked alone, in small groups and, on one oc¬ 
casion in the Lake District, counted 30 people 
on the top of a major hill. These were all wilder¬ 
ness experiences. 

I’ve had my ’wilderness experience’ spoiled 
once, doing the Six Foot Track; a walk I don’t 
recommend. The trail bikes which had jumped 
the locked gates and zoomed up and down 
were a bit soul destroying. 

As far as I can gather, Treseder doesn’t 


damage anything (to move that quickly, he 
must use reasonably light boots) and I assume 
he doesn’t leave a trail of muesli bar wrappers, 
makes no noise and, if you meet him, he surely 
won’t bother you for long. 

Come on folks, a bit more of the old live and 
let live, eh? 

Keith Binns 
Bankstown, NSW 

Tim O’Loughlin made many fine points in his 
article ‘Minimal Impact Bushwalking’ (Wild no 
28), but his comments in relation to party size 
do not take into account the needs of school 
groups. 

At our small independent school we have 
worked hard to introduce bushwalking to our 
students, mostly during week-ends and 
holidays (for example, two teachers each 
gave 20-25 days of their spare time last year). 
The success of our endeavours is indicated by 
the popularity of bushwalking at our school. As 
a result, we have the dilemma of balancing the 
effect on the environment of our larger group 
(normally 15-20, but it has gone as high as 
25) against the need to give as many young 
people as possible a wilderness experience. 
The latter, we feel, is the very thing which may 
save the environment in the long term. 

With careful planning and strict adherence 
to the tenets outlined so well in Tim’s article, it 
is possible for a large group to have a minimal 
impact on the environment. 

Bigger groups, though potentially socially 
unwieldy, can also be a lot of fun and this has 
proved the case in all our walks. There is the 
added safety factor of having a ready-made 
stretcher-bearing party—though, ironically, 
the only time anyone has been injured on one 
of our walks was when we had, for us, a small 
group. In addition, we have the numbers to 
clean up the mess left by other groups and to 
remove, where appropriate, the ugly remains 
of their fires. 

We’re not perfect... 

So if you meet us on the track, don’t be put 
off by the masses. Come and join us; your 
‘peace and quiet’ may be disturbed by so 
doing, but you will have the pleasure of helping 
us share the environment with the very people 
in whose hands it will soon be entrusted. 

Peter Mitchell 
Melbourne Rudolf Steiner School 
Warranwood, Vic 

Another Kind of Tasmanian 

I am disappointed by your treatment of Tas¬ 
manian walks. 

You lump many fine walks together in 
special features, using a sparse track-note 
style. If you can spare three pages for the Pilot 
(Wild no 26), then you can spare more than 
the one column you gave the Western Arthurs 
(Wild no 25). 

Yours is the definitive magazine for outdoor 
enthusiasts, but it would improve markedly if 
you treated all Tasmanian walks as 


comprehensively as you did the Central 
Highlands walk (Wild no 27), which was 
excellent. 

A Harvey 
Hobart, Tas 

Food for Thought 

To Simon and all others who would have killed 
the pest (Wild no 29), I too have had visits from 
bush rats, including the addition of a hole in 
my tent on one occasion. I now simply place 
a bit of food outside each night and am not 
visited. 

A much better solution than taking another's 
life. 

Su Mills 
Ferntree Gully, Vic 

Canyoning Prehistory 

I was very interested to read the article by 
David Noble—‘Blue Mountains Canyons 
Guide'—in Wild no 28. It revived many 
memories of experiences 30 to 40 years ago 
in a number of the canyons mentioned. I was 
a member of the Sydney Technical College 
Bushwalkers at that time. 

The canyons were then in their pristine 
state, with no signs of any previous 
visitors—we may well have been ‘first 
through’, or very early on, particularly with the 
Mt Hay and the Christys Creeks canyons. It 
was certainly the way to experience their 
beauty, with none of the artefacts mentioned 
in the article. Spending the night roped to a 
ledge above the chockstone in Mt Hay canyon 
was something one would never forget; it was 
made even more memorable when dawn 
came and we saw the funnel-web spiders with 
whom we had shared the ledge during the 
night. 

David Noble’s description of the safety 
precautions and the equipment necessary 
was excellent—but if only we had had some 
of the equipment then. In the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, the only rope available was 
Manila and it was very difficult to obtain. 
Karabiners were generally not available and 
pitons had to be home-made. Such things as 
descenders and brake bars were unknown, so 
abseiling was done by the classic method. 
Sandshoes—yes—but boots were ex-army or 
of similar type from Paddy Pallin, with single 
or triple hobnails, again from Paddy. If one had 
a contact overseas, clinker or tricouni nails 
could sometimes be obtained. Getting one 
karabiner (which I still have) was like having a 
second Christmas. 

However, not having the equipment really 
didn’t matter (though perhaps we were a little 
more careful); the canyons were magnificent 
and worth every effort. 

Thank you for the article. 

Bob Holmes 
Narrabeen, NSW 
Readers' letters are welcome and a selection will be published 
in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely 
to be accepted. Write to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, 
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Fairydown are proud 
to have sponsored 
Jon Muir, 

Terry Tremble and 
Mike Rheinberger 
on the 

1988 Bicentennial 
Everest Expedition. 




airydown family. 







IN NT. EUEREST1988! 



Fairydown are proud 
to have sponsored 
Brigitte Muir 
on her successful 
climb of Mt McKinley 
(Alaska) via the 
West Buttress, 1988. 


Photos Terry Tremble collection 


Fairydown equipment used 

• Entrant wind- and down-suits 

• Entrant Everest sleeping bags 

• Entrant lightweight sleeping bags 

• Sting and Assault tents 

• High and Dry thermal underwear 

• Pile jackets and salopettes 

• Entrant mitts 

• Cordura gaiters 

• Breaking Ice canvas packs 

• Terra Nova Cordura packs 
(The packs preferred for their 
comfort, durability and load 
capacity, and for distributing weight 
evenly on to the hips. Expedition 
statement.) 
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ASPIRING CLIMBS 



Where on Earth 
would you be 
without Puritabs? 


□ Treat your drinking and cooking water with Puritabs* or Puritabs Maxi 
(for water tanks), and reduce the risk of stomach upsets such as diarrhoea 
caused by water-borne infection. 

□ Available from leading retail pharmacies, camping and disposal stores and 
Scout Outdoor Centres. 



SCHERING CORPORATION, USA. Australian Subsidiary: ESSEX LABORATORIES PTY LTD, 

Health care is our business 


l Hills NSW, (02) 624 4444 



Put yourself in the picture 


5th Floor, 58 Pitt Street, Sydney, NSW, 2000. 
Telephone: (02) 241-1128 
Lie B926 


NEPAL 

HIMALAYANJOURNEYS 


LOOKING FOR TIGER 


Short treks to Everest or Annapurna 
Expeditions to high mountain passes 
PLUS the open road to TIBET 
Send now tor a free colour brochure of 
Adventures for travellers 
- rather than tourists. 

ACCESS 

TRAVEL 






























SBunyip Boot Co 

r3l6 Hoddle Street 
^Abbotsford ?O0|, J 
•Australia ' v A v 
Telephones <03) 41 f 
Fax: 416 1.280 > ) > 
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CROSS COUNTRY SKIING 
ICE CLIMBING 
RAFTING 
HORSE-RIDING 
MOUNTAIN BIKING 
CANOEING KAYAKING 
EXTENSIVE HIRE 
ADVENTURE SHOP 

Thredbo PO Box 72 Phone (064) 56 2458, 
turn-off, Jindabyne (064) 56 2922 
Jindabyne NSW 2627 Fax (064) 56 2836 
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ROCKCLIMBING 

PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 

Personal service from the profes¬ 
sional specialist with extensive ex¬ 
perience and an outstanding safe¬ 
ty record. 

REGULAR COURSES 

Beginners, more advanced and 
lead climbing, abseiling and res¬ 
cue at the Grampians and Mt 
Arapiles. 

PRIVATE GUIDING 

by arrangement. 

CLUBS, SCHOOLS, FRIENDS 

Climbing and abseiling for groups, 
school camps, and year 12 outdoor 
education. 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AWARD EXPEDITIONS 
CONSULTANT 

Education and training program¬ 
mes in climbing, abseiling, rescue 
and associated activities. 

Write for a brochure: 

B ase camp & 

EYOND 

PO Box 37, Halls Gap, Vic 3381 or 
phone David Witham (053) 56 4300 



AT 

MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 
WE KNOW BOOTS 
BACKWARDS. 


Superb boots for: 


OUR NEW BOOT BROCHURE IS FREE ! 
CALL US TODAY ON (02) 264 3146 
OR WRITE TO THE ADDRESS BELOW 
FOR YOUR COPY. 


Trekking, Travelling, 


Bushwalking, 


Mountaineering, 
Climbing, Skiing. 

Telephone orders & credit cards 
welcome. 


ADDRESS: 


P/C 
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291 SUSSEX STREET 
SYDNEY, 2000. 




























ANEW 
COMPACT 
COMPASS 
FOR QUICK 
AND SURE 
DIRECTION 
FINDING 


The M-3 

boasts both elegant design and 
performance features that place it 
solidly in the elite class. 

This ergonomically designed 
compass is intended for racing and 
training and can also be used by 
schools and scouts. The features that 
make it so outstanding include an 
anatomically designed transparent 
baseplate with rounded lower edges 
and lipped upper edges, in addition 
to rubber pads to keep the compass 
from slipping on the map. There are 
two holes (one triangular and one 
round) for control marking and a 
lens for fourfold magnification, in 
addition to direction-of-travel arrows. 

The capsule is the same as in the 
Suunto MC-1 and, thanks to the 
unique bearing mechanism, dirt that 
may have lodged is discarded when 
the capsule rotates. The M-3 is also 
available with a declination 
correction scale (M-3 D). 

Luminous marks facilitate night 
use. The compass’s 
dimensions are 
61 X 121 mm. 



SUUNTO 


SUUNTO Compasses are 
proudly distributed by 
OUTDOOR SURVIVAL Pty Ltd, 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288. Fax 794 0750 


.fFALLIANCE 
“^FREEZE DRI 



Convenient, wholesome 
export quality precooked 
meals — ruggedly packed 
from Alliance Foods. 
Alliance Freeze Dri contains 
a wide variety of foods, 
including breakfasts, mains 
and dessert items, giving 
you an easy-to-prepare, 
lightweight meal for all 
outdoor situations. 


CLIMBING TRAMPING HIKING SAILING 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL LEADING SPORTS 
AND OUTDOOR ACTIVITY SHOPS 


Marketing and Distributed 

OUTDOOR AGENCIES 
PTY LTD 

14F Hordern Place 
Camperdown 
NSW 2050 
Phone (02) 517 1011 


by: 

RICHARDS McCALLUM 
ASIA LTD 

PO Box 14 
Abbotsford 
Victoria 3067 
Phone (03) 419 4211 


Manufactured by: 

ALLIANCE FOODS 

PO Box 845 
Invercargill 
New Zealand 
Telex NZ5325 
Phone (021) 59 099 
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Despite their soothing and hypnotic appeal, all campfires damage the environment. This is most serious 
in fragile alpine regions, where wood may also be difficult to find and often burns poorly. Alpine ecology 
has little resistance to fire and is slow to restore scorched earth to fertility. If used properly, a stove 
virtually eliminates the risk of starting a devastating wildfire, is quicker to use in wet weather and 
doesn't scar the landscape. Leaving a campsite as you found it is easier with a stove. Common sense 
demands the use of stoves because our wild places are becoming scarce. The most important feature 
of our stoves is also becoming rare—quality. 


C all in to your nearest 
Berghaus stockist to 
see the full range of 
Berghaus InterActive clothing, 
Scarpa footwear and Berghaus 
rucksacks. 

Queensland 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Brisbane 
Adventure Camping Equipment; 
Townsville 

New South Wales 

Paddy Pallin; Sydney, Miranda, 
Katoomba, Jindabyne 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Chatswood, Hurstville, Liverpool, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Wagga 
Mountain Equipment; Sydney 
Tramping 'n' Camping; Bondi 
Eastwood Camping; Eastwood 
Trail Country Camping; Bathurst 
The Shop Lucas-Chakola; 

Kangaroo Valley 

Bushcraft Equipment; Wollongong 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin; Canberra 
Jurkiewicz Camping; Fyshwick 

Victoria 

Paddy Pallin; Melbourne, Box Hill 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 

Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin, 
Bendigo, Geelong 
Bush & Mountain Sports; Melbourne 
The Wilderness Shop; Box Hill 
Eastern Mountain Centre; 
Camberwell Junction 
Outsports; Caulfield, Frankston 
Outdoor Gear; Ballarat 
Mountain Sports; Wodonga 

Tasmania 

Paddy Pallin; Hobart, Launceston 
Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing; Hobart 

South Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Adelaide 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Adelaide 

Western Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Perth 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Perth 

Northern Territory 

Davies Sports; Darwin 


berghaus 
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OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 





















T he Berghaus reputation as a leading 
rucsac manufacturer is based upon 
innovative design, top quality 
manufacture and a relentless pursuit of the 
perfect product. 

One outstanding result of this obsessive 
search is the introduction of ADVENT, a 
performance fabric developed specifically 
for use on body contact areas of rucsacs. 
Until now, most rucsac backs have been 
made in cotton or proofed nylon. Neither 
of which are satisfactory when worn next 
to the skin. 

Advent, however, still retains the 
comfortable feel of cotton but with the 
added advantages of being quick drying, 
colour-fast and rotproof. 

The next time you’re looking for a new 
rucsac start by looking for the red swing 
ticket. ^ Your guarantee of comfort. 



For further details write to: 

Outdoor Agencies PTY. Ltd. 

Unit I4F, Hordern Place, Camperdown, 
NSW 2050, Australia. 

~J berghaus 

Berghaus Limited, 34 Dean Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NEI IPG England. 




ASNES 


JLgS RIDE 

M ®1&T0 THE 

THE TELEMARK 

SKI FOR YOU 


TOP OF 

f i J^AU^TMLIA 

The ASNES Sondre * 


REYNELLA ALPINE 

Telemark is quickly PmI a 


HORSEBACK SAFARIS 

becoming recognized as \ 


INTO KOSCIUSKO 

the superior backcountry / 


NATIONAL PARK 

and Telemark ski for ^ 


Discover this beautiful part of Australia on a 

serious skiers. 


5-day, 6-night horseback safari with 

The Sondre Telemark has full-length offset 


John & Roslyn Rudd who have had over 

17 years’ experience conducting safaris through 

steel edges, a laminated wood core, nine 


the Snowy Mountains. 

All standards of riding are catered for and the 

millimetre side-cut and a camber stiffness 


first and last nights are spent at the 

that suits most skiers. Choose between the 


Reynella Homestead Adaminaby. 

Safaris commence in November and run 

NEW Quickstep pattern or waxable base. 


through to April. 



Telephone now for a brochure 

o 


REYNELLA ADAMINABY 

i asNes 


(064) 54 2386,54 2469 

Relaxed Homestead Holidays are also available 

n A better touring ski ^“TLsse^tL, 


for the less adventurous. Ski holiday 

Available from good outdoor shops Sydney NSW 2000 


packages are available in winter. 



fos+rcde:- 































Tone 


/here quality and 
service and more 
ihanjus/A/6rd£. <———^ 



(mail order ordirect) 


10/600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood Qld 4075 Ph (07) 379 5549. AH (07) 271 1926 


“The most reliable 
flashlights in the world.” 


\ TSKHR-UT* 

2AA 


< 


WITH BATTERY 
LIFE INDICATOR 


SHlxL 


• Know at a glance how 
much life's left in your 
batteries: 

BLI REMAINING LIFE 
Green 100-50% , .. 
Yellow 50-25% LJ 
Red 25-0% H 

• Brilliant, adjustable spot- 


hi-impact resins 
• Half the weight of metal 


MADE IN THE USA 


Proudly distributed by 
OUTDOOR SURVIVAL Pty Ltd, 

6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175 
Phone (03) 793 4288. Fax 794 0750 




WANTED 

Young men and women 17-30 years 
men and women over 30 years. 


Brave enough to have a good, penetrating look at 
themselves and how they handle life. 

Adventurous enough to tackle the unknown 
and to face new challenges. 

Bold enough to risk new social relationships and to 
work with other people to achieve. 

Strong enough to leave all that is familiar and to 
seek an understanding of their future. 

Excited enough to want to expedition, cave, raft, 
rock-climb, abseil, canoe, ski. 

Interested enough to want to see some of the 
most magnificent mountains, bushland, rivers, 
rainforests and natural places in Australia. 


and 

Courageous enough to decide that NOW is 

the time to find out what Outward Bound really is all about. 


OUTWARD BOUND AUSTRALIA 

f Box 4213 GPO Sydney, N.S.W. 2001 
Telephone (02) 29 7784. 

Please send me information 


Adult Course Men and Women 

Over 30 Years.□ 

Pack and Paddle for Boys and 
Girls 12- 16 years. C 


P/Code.Tel. 
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Your sincere^- 






For information onflow to get^your 

pleasecontact Wild Pubfications Pty’l 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
Phone (03) 240 8482. 


Suppliers 


Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
90 Prospect Court 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 


Kathmandu 
34 Mort Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 4023 


Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wbllongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 


Mountain Designs 
7 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062)47 7153 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 57 2250 


Wild Country 
59 Wbolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


New South Wales 


Alpsport Ski and Camping Centre 
1045 Victoria Road 
West Ryde 2114 
Ph (02) 85 6099 


Bushcraft Equipment 
29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042) 29 6748 
Canoe & Camping Supplie: 
265A Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02) 817 5590 


Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft2119 
Ph (02) 484 3934 


Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Ltd 
3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 3833 


Great Outdoor Centre Ry Ltd 
80 Parramatta Road 
Lidcombe 2141 
Ph (02) 647 1488 


Hills Outdoor Adventure Centre 
Unit 19 

5 Hudson Avenue 
Castle Hill 2154 
Ph (02) 634 2333 


Kathmandu 

Shop 34A 

Town Hall Arcade 

Cnr Kent & Bathurst Streets 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 8901 


Katoomba Outdoor Centre Ry Ltd 
(In laneway) 

88 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 
Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 
Mountain Equipment Ry Ltd 
291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02)264 3146 


Paddy Pallin 

Opposite Thredbo Turn-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (064) 56 2922 


Paddy Pallin Ry Ltd 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Paddy Pallin Ry Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
Carrington Avenue 
Hurstville 2220 
Ph (02) 57 7842 

Single Rope Technique Equipment 
54 Blacksnaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 57 6420 


Ski Cross Country 
173 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (064) 52 4147 

Southern Cross Equipment Ry Ltd 
66 Archer Street 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02) 412 3372 

Southern Cross Equipment Ry Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Southern Cross Equipment Ry Ltd 
18 Hunter Street 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Southern Cross Equipment Ry Ltd 
28 Phillip Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 4527 

Southern Cross Equipment Ry Ltd 
493 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 261 3435 


Summit Gear 
(In laneway) 

88 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 
Superior Sportswear Ry Ltd 
12 Cornelia Road 
Toongabbie 2146 
Ph (02) 631 9899 
The Outdoor Experience 
518 Macauley Street 
Albury 2640 
Ph (060) 21 5755 


Wildsports 
327 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 


Queensland 


Austen Canoes 

29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 
Back Track Expeditions 

30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 
Camping Centre 
25 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 6930 

Ian Aitchison & Co Ry Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 
Jim the Backpacker 
76 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 839 6609 


Adventure Camping 
11 Ross River Road 
Townsville 4812 
Ph (077)75 6116 


Mackay Rocksports 
22 Lindeman Avenue 
Lamberts Beach 4741 
Ph (079) 55 1273 
Mountain Designs 
95 Albert Street 
Brisbane 4000 



Victoria 


Ph (07) 221 6756 
Outdoor Equipment Centre 
Shop 11 

81 Grafton Street 

Cairns 4870 

Ph (070) 31 2669 

Queensland Conservation Council 

Billabong Book Shop 

2 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 2801 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

132 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 52 4744 

Torre Mountain Craft Ry Ltd 

Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 

South Australia 


Adventure Recreation Unes Ry Ltd 
617 Camberwell Road 
Hartwell 3124 
Ph (03) 29 6155 



377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 3354 


Ajay's Snow Country Sports 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7844 


Algona Publications Ry Ltd 

2nd Floor 

259 High Street 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 862 2858 


Aussie Disposals 
283 Elizabeth Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 4057 


Canoe Sport Ry Ltd 
30 Avenue Road 
Highgate 5063 
Ph (08) 272 9998 


BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 


Flinders Camping Ry Ltd 
108 Gawler Place 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 


BBQs Galore Ry Ltd 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 870 8888 


Mountain Designs 
95 Grenfell Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 0690 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 


Bowyangs Maps & Guides 
259 High Street 
Kew3101 
Ph (03) 862 3526 
Broadway Disposals 
259 Broadway 
Reservoir 3073 
Ph (03) 460 6621 


Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Ry Ltd 

71 York Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 3644 

Gearin' Up 

12 Edward Street 

Devonport7310 

Ph (004) 24 3628 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3999 

Mountain Creek Camping and 

Clothing 

71 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 4395 
Paddy Pallin Ry Ltd 
76 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph(002) 31 0777 
Paddy Pallin Ry Ltd 
59 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph(003) 31 4240 
Ruff 'n' Tuff 
10 Rooke Street 
Devonport7310 
Ph (004) 24 7099 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 
Young's Outdoor Gear 
35 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 


Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 662 3349 

Canoe & Sport Recycle 

617 Camberwell Road 

Hartwell 3124 

Ph (03) 29 6155 

Canoe Factory 

18 High Street 

Glen Iris 3146 

Ph (03) 25 5159 


Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew3101 
Ph (03) 817 5934 


Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 
71 Fryers Street 
Shepparton 3630 
Ph (058) 21 4228 


Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 


Environment Centre Bookshop 
274 Flinders Lane 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 654 4833 


High Point Camping and Disposals 

Shop 34 

Highpoint City 

Rosamond Road 

Maribyrnong 3032 

Ph (03) 318 6758 


Hike and Ski 
67 Wells Street 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 783 4093 


Kathmandu 
78 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 642 1942 
Kathmandu Mail Order 
GPO Box 2084S 
Melbourne 3001 
Ph (008) 33 3484 
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Melbourne Map Centre 
740 Waverley Road 
Chadstone 3148 
Ph (03) 569 5472 
Mountain Designs 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 3354 
Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 
Outbound Camping 
83 Mitchell Street 
Bendigo 3550 
Ph (054) 43 0070 
Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 
Outgear Pty Ltd 
POBox6 
Maribymong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield South 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Outsports 
36 Young Street 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 783 2079 
Oz Camping & Disposals 
664 High Street 
Thornbury 3071 
Ph (03) 484 2849 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
8 Man<et Street 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 8596 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
360 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 9485 


Richards McCallum N Asia Pty Ltd 

PO Box 14 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03) 419 4211 

Sam Bear Outdoor Gear 

225 Russell Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

172 Moorabool Street 

Geelong 3220 

Ph (052) 21 6618 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

360 Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 670 1177 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
523 Whitehorse Road 
Mitcham 3132 
Ph (03) 874 7044 


The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 3742 


Western Australia 


Mountain Designs 
862 Hay Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 322 4774 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

Westrade Centre 
105 Lord Street 
East Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 325 5984 


Geraldton Building Co 
PO Box 83 
Port Hedland 6721 
Ph (091) 73 1 755 


The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 


Wild West Adventure Equipment 
33A Adelaide Street 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 9299 


Wilderness Equipment 
29 Jewell Parade 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 2813 


New Zealand 



Auckland 
Ph (09) 39 4615 


Alp Sports Mountain Shop 

235 High Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (03) 67 148 

Alp Sports Wellington Ltd 

Public Trust Office 

125 Lambton Quay 

Wellington 

Ph (04) 72 0673 


Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 
Expeditions 
PO Box 224 
Woolgoolga 2450 
Ph (066) 56 1788 


Peregrine Travel 
—Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5905 


Outward Bound 
GPO Box 4213 
Sydney 2001 
Ph (02) 29 7784 


Thor Adventure Travel 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Peregrine Adventures 
3rd Floor 
74 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 231 3588 
Rockcraft Climbing School 
and Mountain Guides 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


Tasmania 

Airlines of Tasmania Pty Ltd 
PO Box 1126 
Evandale 7212 
Ph (003) 91 8422 
Bushwalkers Transport 
28 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 


Hong Kong 

Grade VI Alpine Equipment & 
Services 

172 Tung Lo Wan Road 
Mezz Floor 
Causeway Bay 
Ph (5) 669 313 

Hong Kong Mountaineering Training 

Centre 

1/F Flat B 

On Yip Building 

395 Shanghai Street 

Mongkok, Kowloon 

Ph (3) 848 190 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102 

32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Telex 65205 MTSEV HX 


Single Rope Technique 
Adventure Training 
54 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 57 6420 
Somerset Outdoor Education 
Centre (Colo River) 
cl- 222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 
Transglobal (Egypt) 

5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 
Trek-About Tours 
Barrington Road 
Gloucester 2422 
Ph (065) 58 2093 


USA 

Recreational Equipment, Inc 
PO BoxC-88125 
Seattle 

WA 98138-0125 
Ph (206) 575 3287 

Adventure 

activities 

Australian Capital Territory 


Wilderness Expeditions 
‘Burramy’ 

Cnr Eucumbene and Kalkite Roads 

Jindabyne 2628 

Ph (064) 56 7121 

Wilderness Expeditions 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

World Expeditions 

3rd Floor 

377 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 3366 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Wilderness Expeditions 
9 Sargood Street 
O’Connor 2601 
Ph (062) 49 6634 
Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


New South Wales 


Access to China 
5th Floor 


58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02)241 1128 


Adventure Education 
62 Boundary Road 
Wahroonga 2076 
Ph (02) 489 4285 


Australian Nature Tours 
PO Box 43 
Newcastle 2300 
Ph (049) 23 025 


Australian School of Mountaineering 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


Blue Mountains Climbing School 
PO Box 242 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 1271 


Dragoman Overland 
5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 


Northern Territory 

Willis's Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner 5792 
Ph (089) 85 2134 

Queensland 

Climb High 
PO Box 93 
Broadway 4006 
Ph (07) 252 8804 
interNATIONAL PARKtours 
cl- Binna Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 
via Nerang 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 
Mackay Rocksports 
22 Lindeman Avenue 
Lamberts Beach 4741 
Ph (079) 55 1273 
Peregrine Adventures 
Back Track Expeditions 
30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 
World Expeditions 
6th Floor 

131 Elizabeth Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 5355 

South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 
Osprey Wildlife Expeditions 
27B Strathalbyn Road 
Aldgate 5154 
Ph (08) 339 4899 


Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 
Gearin' Up 
12 Edward Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3628 

Maxwell’s Cradle Mtn-Lake St Clair 

Charter Bus Sen/ice 

Wilmot 7310 

Ph (004) 92 1431 

Mountain Guides of Tasmania 

7 Crisp Street 

Sandy Bay 7005 

Ph (002) 31 0802 

Mountain Stage Line Pty Ltd 

59 Brisbane Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 34 0442 

Open Spaces 

28 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0983 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 
Par Avion 
PO Box 100 
Lind isfarne 7015 
Ph (002) 48 5390 


Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Airport 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 


Tasmanian Highland Tours 
PO Box 168 
La Trobe 7307 
Ph (004) 26 9312 


Wilderness Air Seaplane Service 
Strahan Jetty 
Strahan 7468 
Ph (004) 71 7280 


Wilderness Air Seaplane Service 
Port Arthur-Hobart 
PO Port Arthur 7182 
Ph (002) 50 2292 


Wilderness Tours 
cl- Robert H Geeves 
Arve Road 
Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 


Victoria 


Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Ph (03) 529 3783 


PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 


Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 221 
Oxley 3678 
Ph (057) 27 3382 
Endless Horizons 
55 Walker Parade 
Churchill 3842 
Ph (051) 22 2430 
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High Country Adventure Pty Ltd 
PC Box 287 
Mansfield 3722 
Ph (057) 75 2511 


Outdoor Travel Centre 
1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 7252 


Outdoor Ventures Geelong 
15 Grayling Street 
Belmont 3216 
Ph (052) 43 9487 


Peregrine Adventures 
9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 
Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9373 

Victorian Board of Canoe Education 

140 Cotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 817 6030 

Walkabout Gourmet Adventures 

PO Box 2179 

North Brighton 3186 

Ph (03) 598 4904 


World Expeditions 
Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
Ph (03) 419 2333 


Western Australia 

Adventure Out 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097) 56 1081 

Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 

Cowaramup 6284 

Ph (097) 55 5490 

Peregrine Adventures 

Summit Travel 

Shop 5 

The SGIO Atrium 

Cnr King Street & St Georges Terrace 

Perth 6000 

(09) 321 6524 

World Expeditions 

—Adventure World 

2nd Floor 

8 Victoria Avenue 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 221 2300 


New Zealand 


Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Guides (Westland) Ltd 

PO Box 38 

Fox Glacier 

Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph(05056)736 

Mountain Recreation 

PO Box 204 

Wanaka 

Ph(02943)7330 


Venture Treks Ltd 
PO Box 37-610 Parnell 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 


Westland Glacier Skiing 
PO Box 38 
Fox Glacier 
Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 


Papua New Guinea 

New Guinea Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2055 


World Expeditions 
—Pacific Expeditions 
POBox 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 



Deadlines: 15 January (autumn issue), 15 
April (winter), 15 July (spring), 8 October 
(summer). Advertisements will be inserted in 
the first available issue. 

We reserve the right to alter or reject any 

responsible for errors, although every care is 

express condition that they do not in any way 
infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or Trade Mark. 

Publications Ry Ltd! x 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 


Bench for Sale. Due to the 

introduction of 'electronic publishing', 
this standing-height work-bench, 
which was used for the preparation of 
artwork, is no longer required at Wild. 
Ideally suited for paste-up and other 
artwork, it has an angled white laminex 
work surface measuring 100 
centimetres x 180 centimetres. Easily 
dismantled, free-standing, black steel 
frame. Easily converted to light table. 
A fraction of its original cost—$195. 
Phone (03) 240 8482. 


Long-term Planing. I am a 20-year- 
old Norwegian male, doing military 
service, and interested in a job as 
instructor or guide in any wilderness 
adventure activity in Australia. 
Qualifications: ski instructor (cross 
country and Telemark), PADI Master 
Scuba Diver Trainer, PADI Medic First 
Aid Instructor, Emergency Medicine I 
and II. Also instructor experience in 
climbing (summer and winter), 
survival and rafting. Understand all 
Scandinavian languages. Contact 
Helge-Lockert Hansen, Askelad- 
dsvingen 23, N-9000 Tromsoe, 
Norway. 


Man, 29, wishes to contact female who 
enjoys bushwalking and camping out 
in general. Mr H Coppus, Six Miles 
Gully, PO Box 1373, Mount Isa, Qld 
4825. ( Whydidn'tf thinkofthis! Editor) 


Mountaineering Books. From private 
collection, mostly Himalyan, first 
editions, some rarities. Richard, (02) 
697 4393 (work), (02) 665 9985 
(home). 

Pure Silk Inner Sheets by DB Stuff. 

The ultimate in luxury sleeping. 
Lightweight, compact and so 
comfortable: red, royal, wattle yellow, 
emerald green, navy, electric blue. 
Standard $37.80, 120 grams. Long 
$39.60. Double $72, YHA $48. Cotton 
inner sheets: hot pink, pale blue. Give 
two colour preferences. Price list 
available: water bags, canyon bags, 
pack liners, rope protectors, 
poly/cotton inner sheets, flannelette 
inner sheets, stuff sacks. Prices 
include postage within Australia. 
Prompt mail-order service by 
Australia's leading supplier of silk 
inner sheets. Send cheque, money 
order and name, address, phone 
number to Dianna Bisset, DB Stuff, 47 
Hillcrest Road, Berowra 2081. (02) 456 


River Rafts and Inflatable Canoes for 

private paddlers and professional 
oufitters. We have developed a full 
range of wrap-floor and self-bailing 
boats. Ring Peter on (062) 47 4899. 



Coast and Mountain Walkers of 
NSW. Meetings every second 
Wednesday evening, Concord Com¬ 
munity High School, Stanley Street, 
Concord. Mainly overnight and 
week-end walks, some day-walks. 
Special walks Easter, Christmas-New 
Year. Also canoeing cross country 
skiing, cycle touring. For 18s plus. 
Programmes in leading camping 

Snow Country Sports Club. 

Organized club activities with 
experienced leaders. Bushwalking 
and ski touring. Enquiries to 115 
Canterbury Road, Heathmont. Phone 
(03) 720 4647. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 


month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 
Visitors and new members interested 
in rockclimbing are welcome. Contact 
the Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 

Victorian National Parks Assoc¬ 
iation Inc Bushwalking and 
Activities Group. The VNPA’s 
extensive bushwalking programme 
offers: day and overnight walks, base 
camps, cross country skiing, cycling 
canoeing, excursions, Friends of 
National Parks activities, park 
inspections via 'Walk, Talk and Gawk’. 
Something for all outdoor enthusiasts. 
For a free copy of the bushwalking 
programme and membership details, 
write or phone, VNPA Bushwalking 
Group, First Floor, RE Ross House, 
247 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 3000. 
Telephone (03) 654 6843. 

YHA Activities meets every Monday 
(except public holidays) at 8 pm at 
Horticultural Hall, 33 Victoria Street, 
Melbourne (opposite Trades Hall). 
Activities include bicycle touring, 
bushwalking, canoeing, field studies, 
horse-riding, Nordic skiing, portable 
hostels, sailing, water-skiing. New 
members welcome. Contact YHA 
Victoria, 205 King Street, Melbourne. 
(03) 670 7991. 


WE THOIKHT 
THEY'D ALL GONE! 

Limited numbers of the following back issues (all 
of which have been out of stock for over two 
years) have recently come to light: 

Issue 4 Issue 6 Issue 10 Issue 12 

These collectors’ editions are a must for completing your 
valuable reference to Australia’s Wilderness, areas, and are 
available on a first-come basis, for $4.95 each, including 
postage. 

Don’t miss out. Send a cheque/money order or Bankcard, 
Visa or MasterCard details (type of card, name on card, 
card expiry date and number, amount, date, and signature) 
to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. Allow several weeks for delivery. 

(Some copies may be slightly damaged.) 


WILD INDEXES AND 
BACK ISSUES 
SPECIAL OfFER 

Order all normally-available Wild back 
issues (see list in Wild Order Form in this 
issue) and receive BOTH Wild INDEXES 
(for issues 1-10 and 11-18) FREE! 

Use the Wild Order Form in this issue. 


WILD OCT/NOV/DEC 








Kim Bischoff 
descending from 
the North Peak 
of MtGeryon, 
Tasmania. 

Grant Dixon 

Wld welcomes slides 
for this page; 
payment for slides 
is at our standard 
rates. Mail slides to 
Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria, 
3181. 
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Canyon Travel Lite Tent 

The Travel Lite is an all-season 2-3 person tent which 
sheds both snow and rain well. 
Features include: double-skin protection, double-end 
entrance, undercover storage area and easy-to-erect 
fibreglass pole system. A total weight of 3.5 kg makes 
the Travel Lite an ideal tent for most outdoor 
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This compact but 
versatile pack is 
waterproofed and has a 
25 litre capacity. 
Comprising one main 
zippered compartment 
with a front pocket, 
making it ideal for 

as well as for day¬ 
bushwalking. Made of 

ordinated materials, the 
Canyon Daylite boasts a 
padded harness for 
greater comfort, a hip- 
belt and a carry handle. 


Canyon 

Stand-by 

Travel 

Pack 

Single-compartment, 
side-opening. Convertible 
to either a backpack or 
suitcase. All 
compartment zips are 
protected to prevent 
damage. A generous 75 
litre capacity with zip-off 
15 litre day pack and 10 
litre shoulder-bag makes 
the Canyon Stand-by the 
erfect week-end or 
around the world 



Canyon 
Sleeplite 

ie Canyon Sleeplite is 
designed and made in 
Australia for people 
desiring super lightness 
and compactability. 

Covered in 1.9 oz rip- 
stop nylon, it contains 
620 grams of top-quality 
down and weighs only 
1.5 kg. The box-wall 
construction and full- 
length zip make the 
Sleeplite a very versatile 
bag for Australian 
conditions or overseas 
travel. Can be joined 
together to make a 
double. 

$239 

complete with heavy-duty 

Agents for the Youth Hostels Association of New South Wales. to 
Offers available while stocks last, until 30 December 1988. 
















CYCLOPS n- 
strength in 
performance 


Berghaus Limited., 34 Dean Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1 IPG. England 


C yclops II from Berghaus is a “no¬ 
compromise” rucsac system. A 
system built for comfort, durability and 
strength. 

The secret of this strength lies in the back. 
The extra strong 25mm aluminium alloy 
frame links shoulder straps and top tension 
straps to the hip harness, thus transferring 
the load from shoulder to hips. As well as 
providing great stability, the end result is 
the virtual elimination of rucsac “roll”, the 
weakness of many rucsac systems when 
carrying large loads over rough terrain. 
The inherent durability of Cyclops is 
evident in such features as the double 
thickness material at the base, as well as 
the hip harness fabric and major side 
compression straps, both of which pass 
right through the back in one piece. 

The frame is sufficiently malleable to 
enable it to be moulded to the wearer’s 
back and, together with the availability of 
different back lengths, this ensures a 
personal fit. 

Finally, for complete carrying comfort, the 
anatomically shaped foam padding is 
covered in the renowned body contact 
fabric, Advent. 

Cyclops - made to match your 
commitment. 


Karen Allchin with Cyclops Tygei 
Photo: Glenn Tempest. 


For further details write to: 
Outdoor Agencies PTY Ltd., 
Unit 14F, Hordern Place, 
Camperdown, 

NSW 2050, Australia. 










